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Are Vital Interests at Stake P 


HE exchange of letters between President 

Lewis of the Coal Miners’ Union and Mr. 

Warriner representing the operators has so 
far clarified but one issue. The operators are willing 
to arbitrate; the miners are not. The positiveness 
with which Mr. Lewis has rejected the entire theory 
of arbitration — largely on the grounds that the 
operators have some sinister method of influencing 
arbitrators, and that in 1920 the miners received 
from an arbitral award only a seventeen per cent 
increase in wages rather than the expected twenty- 
seven per cent — will hardly help his cause in the 
public mind. Mr. Warriner, on the other hand, 
shows a genuine desire to avert the threatened strike 
by his repeated proposals to submit the disputed 
issues to arbitration. On the face of things, at least, 
he has outjockeyed Mr. Lewis and put on that 
gentleman the onus for a cessation of production 
if such occurs. 

While Tue INDEPENDENT is a strong believer in 
arbitration, whether of industrial or international 
disputes, and therefore has little sympathy for Mr. 
Lewis’ position, it must admit that in the history 


of American foreign relations Mr. Lewis can find 
ample precedent for the action he has taken. As a 
nation we have consistently refused to commit 
ourselves to arbitrate any so-called domestic ques- 
tion or any matter affecting our honor or vital in- 
terests. Even our recent arbitration treaty with 
Sweden is based on the old Hague formula which 
allows us to bar from consideration any question 
that we wish to interpret as coming within the above 
prohibitions. In other words, the policy of the United 
States is to arbitrate only when and where it wants 
to, regardless of what the world may think or how 
it may be affected. The jingoistic isolationist at- 
titude of the Senate irreconcilables did much to 
accentuate this policy, and our entire opposition to 
the League of Nations is based on it. 

If by his refusal to arbitrate Mr. Lewis is trying 
to give the impression that the honor or the vital 
interest of the miners is at stake, he may be keeping 
the radical element of his union in line, but he is not 
fooling the public. The public is gradually learning 
that there are two sides to any dispute whether in- 
dustrial or international, and that the considered 
opinion of an arbitral tribunal is preferable to ac- 
tive or passive warfare. 
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What about Mexico? 


eee two months ago, Secretary Kellogg took a 
hard crack at Mexico through the medium of 
the press. His interview, in which he stated that 
“the government of Mexico is now on trial before 
the world” and that “. . . we 
cannot countenance violation 
of her obligations and failure 
to protect American citizens” 
drew a sharp retort from Presi- 
dent Calles, also in a press in- 
terview. Since then, absolute 
silence. Not one word has come 
from the State Department as 
to how the trial of Mexico is 
proceeding or what acts on the 
part of Mexico prompted the vigorous warning. Not 
one news item has come out of Mexico to indicate that 
anything is better or worse than it was two months 
ago. What, then, is our present relationship to our 
neighbor in the South? Is she still violating her 
obligations and failing to protect American citizens 
or is she behaving herself? Does “we cannot coun- 
tenance” mean that in case of further violations 
— presuming there have been some — the United 
States will go to war with Mexico, break off diplo- 
matic relations, or merely make more statements? 
Either Mr. Kellogg should have quoted chapter and 
verse or said nothing at all. The latter course is 
probably the wiser, as the eloquent silences of 
Mr. Coolidge have so often demonstrated. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s vague statements were offensive without 
being effective. 





A Good Beginning 


ECRETARY MELLON’S brief statement to 
the Belgian Debt Funding Commission at the 
initial meeting between that body and the American 
Debt Funding Commission is a masterly diplomatic 
document. Couched in the politest of language, it 
lays down the essential principles on which the 
United States will carry on the negotiations. In 
short, these are: 


1. That the United States recognizes in full the © 


sacrifice Belgium made during the war. 

2. That the United States appreciates Belgium’s 
present economic difficulties and the importance of 
the present settlement as affecting those difficulties. 

3. That Belgium will not undertake, nor the 
United States demand, a settlement which Belgium 
cannot fulfill. 

4. That the settlement will be within Belgium’s 
“capacity to pay.” 

5. That to the United States the most important 
feature of a settlement is not the money involved, 
but the recognition of the integrity of an interna- 
tional obligation. 


6. That no other nation is concerned in the 
negotiations. 

The mere statement of these principles does not, 
of course, conclude the discussions. The phrase, 
“capacity to pay,” is one that only experts can, 
after much study, define. At the same time, the 
field for diasgreement is narrowed in that Mr. 
Mellon makes it clear that there can be no question 
as to the ultimate repayment of the entire capital 
sum loaned, and that whatever terms may be 
reached on interest rates, deferred payments, or slid- 
ing scales of payment, such terms are of no concern 
to any other nation. Congress will have to be the 
ultimate judge of the acceptability of any agreement 
reached, but judging from the manner in which 
Secretary Mellon has begun the negotiations, there 
should be little doubt but that the agreement will 
be built on solid groundwork. 


Argosies in the Air 


HE gods of the air have much to think about 
these days when not tuning in on the eternal 
discord of the radio. Every week sees new projects 
discussed or under way by which man hopes to ren- 
der fruitful and productive his conquest of the air. 
Thus, in one midsummer week we read how a great 
transatlantic passenger "plane service is being 
planned, backed by a capital of $10,000,000; how 
Henry Ford, having purchased the Stout Metal Air- 
plane Company, is working out plans to connect the 
various large cities of this country by airways and 
maintain a regular schedule of deliveries; how a new 
secret flying boat is being tested out in England; how 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., has offered to rent the 
dirigible Los Angeles from the Government and em- 
ploy her in commercial aviation, a project appar- 
ently looked upon kindly by Secretary Hoover and 
other officials. And so on, and so on. 
Until now the chief use of the air by man has been 
to carry destruction and spread terror. At last it be- 
gins to seem as if the birdmen of tomorrow would 


soar on peaceful wings, less like eagles and vultures _ 


than carrier pigeons or even doves of peace. But 
co6peration and reward alone will produce the neces- 
sary improvements in construction and methods 
which are still required before the peaceful conquest 
of the air is made a practical fact. 


Often Punctured, but Never Deflated 
ROF. WILLIAM BEEBE announces that the 


Sargasso Sea is “that most completely punctured 
thing, an exploded myth.” Neither in February nor 
July did his party find any abnormal collection of 
seaweed, and as for the old galleons, hookers, and 
low, black, rakish-looking craft manned by skeletons 
and laden with pieces of eight and gold moidores, 
they saw not a sign of them anywhere. Mr. Beebe, 
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therefore, believes that the Sargasso Sea and its 
fleet of missing ships do not exist. Doubtless, Dr. 
Cook, pondering in his lonely fastness at Atlanta, 
argues that the North Pole, in view of the fact that 
he did not discover it, is nonexistent. 

For ourselves, we are Fundamentalists as regards 
the Sargasso Sea. We were taught in early youth 
that the Sargasso Sea was down that way; in fact, 
it was plainly marked on all the maps used in our 
school. Then we read very truthful accounts of the 
galleons and steam yachts and pirate craft all 
jumbled up together, rocking slowly in the weedy 
meadows of that tangled desolation. Naturally, we 
believed in it, and we believe in it still. Now comes 
a slick city scientist and tells us that it ain’t so. 
Probably they will want to teach our children that 
there isn’t any Sargasso Sea. 

We submit that the majority .of right-thinking 
American taxpayers believe that there 7s a Sargasso 
Sea and that they don’t want to pay wages to any 
young smart-Aleck school-teacher who teaches the 
opposite theory. So we are going to start a movement 
in our State to pass a law to make it illegal to teach 
in any public school the doctrine that there is no 
Sargasso Sea. Professor Beebe and his crew of 
skeptics had better keep away from around here. 
We are one hundred per cent Americans. 


Imperial France 
jes mills of the gods are as famous for their low 


rate of speed as for the fineness of their finished 
product. In the lives of most nations a considerable 
delay intervenes between cause and effect; the proc- 
esses of decay advance more slowly in the complex 
lives of nations than in the simpler organism of an 
individual. But in the case of France the process of 
imperial decay is not only far enough advanced to 
be obvious, but it is also progressing with a notable 
rapidity. 

It is almost axiomatic that no far-flung empire 
can long be controlled by a country whose falling 
birth rate and dwindling man power force her to 
rely on alien armies. Add to this condition the fact 
that precarious finances make it increasingly diffi- 
cult to support the armies, native and alien, and the 
whole imperial structure is patently unsound. The 
expense of modern war or of maintaining modern 
armies is out of all proportion to the spoils of con- 
quest; the material results of empire are not sufh- 
cient to induce a higher birth rate. The ambitions of 
kings and emperors and even of republican politi- 
cians, combined with the military genius of her 
people, have made France for two hundred years an 
imperial power, occasionally shrinking into insignif- 
icance and again swelling into immense proportions. 
At the present time, the French Empire is greater in 
extent, wealth, and population than it has ever been 
before. Therein, perhaps, lies the germ of its disease. 


The empire is too great, too large for the steadily 
shrinking population of European France to cope 
with or support. Already on the fringes of empire, in 
Morocco and Syria, the French colonial army is 
facing serious campaigning. In the Riff the opera- 
tions are on a scale which before the Great War 
would have staggered us. The feeling grows that — 
to use a business phrase — France is over extended; 
that neither the men nor the money are available to 
support this colossal adventure. The mills of the 
gods are grinding out the fate of the French Empire. 
Apparently, their grinding is faster than usual. 


Premature Mirth 


ENATOR MOSES is already looking forward 
with some anticipation to the post-mortem on 
Vice President Dawes’ attempt to change the 
Senate rules. “He may get ten votes for his amend- 
ment,” the Senator announced 
recently while visiting at White 
Court. “In any event, he will not 
get more than twenty.” Sena- 
tor McKellar of Tennessee, who 
was also present, agreed that 
Mr. Dawes’ attempted reform 
was doomed to failure. 

This may very well be true as 
far as the next session is con- 
cerned, but our advice to the 
curious is — wait and see. General Dawes has the 
best attribute of the fighting man; he doesn’t know 
when he is licked. He may be down, but he is not 
necessarily out. The complacent Senators, chuckling 
over the snub they are preparing for the Vice Presi- 
dent, may be employing the other sides of their 
mouths for chuckling purposes a year or two hence. 
General Dawes has gone fishing. Perhaps his hook is 
baited in Washington as well as in Colorado. If so, 
the Senators have swallowed it — and the line and 
sinker as well. It remains to be seen whether they 
can be brought to gaff or whether they will also 
swallow the intrepid fisherman. 





The Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
Russian Advance 


OME thirty years ago, when the Russian Gov- 
ernment was completing the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, it decided instead of taking the round- 
about route by way of the Amur and Ussuri Rivers 
to secure from China a right of way across Northern 
Manchuria. To this end the St. Petersburg of yes- 
terday approached the Peking of all the ages, and 
the Peking of all the ages, less wise in those days 
than today, readily agreed. The whole matter was 
quickly settled. Nominally, the new railway was to 
be managed by officials of the Russo-Chinese bank; 
actually, by the nominees of the Russian ministry 
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of finance. In other words, the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was but another step in Russia’s historic 
movement toward warm water. It was recognized 
as such by Japan, and a struggle was inaugurated 
which swept up to a crisis in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905. 

The Russo-Japanese War re- 
sulted in a considerable portion 
of the southern branch of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway being 
taken over by Japan, but Rus- 
sia remained in control of the 
main line, and so continued 
until the fall of the Czarist 
Government in 1917. Then a 
very strange thing happened. 
Recognizing the railway as the key to the situation, 
as far as the Bolshevist advance was concerned, the 
Allies placed it under the control of a special com- 
mission having its headquarters at Harbin. This 
commission at once began to inaugurate a policy 
distinctly favorable to China, and, ultimately when 
all Allied troops were withdrawn from Siberia, the 
policing of the railway was handed over to China. 
China, in fact, toward the close of 1919, seemed to 
have come into her own at last. The Russian ad- 
vance appeared to have been finally checked on the 
Manchurian frontier, and the possibility of Jap- 
anese absorption greatly reduced. 

The story of the last five years has been the 
story of Russia’s struggle to regain a lost possession 
and the Japanese counterstruggle to prevent her 
succeeding. The movement has been heralded 
throughout the world as an entirely new effort on 
the part of the Soviet Government in Moscow to 
Bolshevize China. The name of the movement may 
be new; its slogans may be unfamiliar; but the 
movement itself is as old as Old Russia, and it is of 
the utmost importance that this should be recog- 
nized. For the continuance of this movement, the 
possession of the Chinese Eastern Railway is essen- 
tial. And so, when the Government at Peking, in 
May of last year, was finally inveigled into a rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government, one of the 
first results was the reassumption by Russia of her 
lost rights in the key railway system of Manchuria. 

Ivanoff, the present manager of the railway, is 
announced to the world as a convinced “red.” 
Those who understand what is really happening in 
Russia trouble little about the red, pink, or white 
of it, they simply recognize in Ivanoff the latest 
successor in a long line of military adventurers en- 
gaged in the carrying out of the Russian advance. 
As it was under the Czars, so it is today. 

At the moment, Ivanoff appears to be having it 
all his own way. The machinations of Comrade 
Karakhan, the Soviet Ambassador at Peking, have 
been successful, and the great issue is more than 
ever clearly defined. Russia and Japan are back 





again exactly where they were twenty years ago. 
The clash may not come in the open, but it will 
come; the way of it is most likely to be through a 
real civil war in China, with Chang Tso-lin, the 
uncrowned king of Manchuria, the spearhead of 
Japan, on one side, and Feng Yu-hsiang, the pro- 
fessed Christian, the convinced Buddhist fanatic, 
fighting on the side of Russia. Once again, the New 
Russia is found acting in the old way. 


Pie and Big Business 


eee production, having invaded one 
by one the ancient strongholds of handicraft, 
is, it appears, about to conquer pie. At least, it is 
announced that seven pie-baking companies, includ- 
ing the one which manufactured “Mrs. Wagner’s 
Pies” (Who and what, one wonders, was Mrs. 
Wagner?), have merged into an association to be 
known as the Pie Bakeries of America, with an 
authorized issue of $10,000,000 worth of preferred 
stock. Very likely this foreshadows the appearance 
of some Henry Ford of the pie industry. We shall see 
huge factories in which the flour, the lard, the salt, 
the butter, the milk, the mincemeat, green apples, 
cherries, blackberries, or pumpkins will be fed in at 
one end, and the completed pie, done to a uniform 
brown and with edges uniformly crinkled and slits 
uniformly cut, will appear at the other end. No 
doubt there will also be a repair shop, with spare 
parts handy, so that when Father sneaks into the 
pantry about midnight and cuts himself a large piece 
of a bit of pastry that is being saved for the next day, 
the pie can be taken back and have a new wedge 
riveted in. Of course, this is efficiency, and we ought 
to be proud of it. We ought to be proud to look for- 
ward to the day when the American pie will not only 
supply the domestic market to perfection, but will 
also be sold in great quantities in the foreign trade. 

But the fact is, and we might as well face it, that 
the product called pie by the pie trust is not the 
thing to which the old-fashioned housewife and her 


family gave that name. It may look about the same . 


and smell about the same, but it does not taste the 
same and is not the same. Pies cannot be standard- 
ized. The perfect pie is a work of art—a poem, a 
fugitive thought entangled in a delicate net of pastry, 
and lined with the sweet juices of fruits. No two 
women, it is certain, ever made pies identically alike. 
Every New England pie sculptor, in the good old 
days, had her own marks which would be recognized 
at any church fair for miles around. And now, 
beyond doubt, she will disappear for she cannot 
compete with the factory. Nor will her pies, pre- 
served in attics, ever be sold to curio hunters; 
she must, because of the evanescent nature of her 
material, perish out of the material view and be- 
come only a fragrant tradition. And this, we are 
told, is progress. 
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The Atmosphere of Peace 


HE Institute of Politics at Williamstown 

is a place where earnest and intelligent peo- 

ple meet to hear eminent representatives of 
this or that country explain the problems of their 
country in relation to the rest of the world and to 
study and discuss these problems at round-table 
conferences. The results of such conferences ought 
to be beneficial. Occasionally, a speaker will short 
cut the elaborate chinoiseries of customary diplo- 
matic language and will blurt crude, uncomfortable 
truths right out in open meeting; frankness is doubt- 
less helpful, but we wish that the press reports 
of the conferences revealed an atmosphere more 
encouraging, more confident for the future. 

What strikes the reader of the newspapers most 
about the discussions at the Institute is not so much 
their frankness as the sombre attitude of mind 
which inspires that frankness—the pessimism of 
disillusioned realists. It is as if the speakers visual- 
ized the international scene as little more than a 
complex of potential wars. Now and again some 
American will arise and with a large, vague be- 
nevolence expound a creed of high international 
ideals, good will, and spiritual progress after which 
the men and women students will blink and mur- 
mur bitterly to one another: “Bunk!” or “Blah!” 

Already, a few major league wars have been an- 
nounced as probable. England is scheduled to fight 
Russia over Near Eastern and other questions; 
France and Italy are gnashing their teeth at each 
other over the Mediterranean and North African 
competition; Japan and China are nearer to blows 
than Mr. Wills and Mr. Dempsey; Germany has 
an eye on Poland, Russia on Roumania, Greece on 
Bulgaria, Turkey on a person or persons unknown; 
everywhere, subject or colored races are whisper- 
ing darkly together with a view to relieving the 
white man of his burden; we are dancing ona thin 
crust of lava beneath which seethe and struggle un- 
quenchable and dreadful fires. 

Apparently, North and South America are rela- 
tively free from the hates and fears which distract 
the rest of the world. This happy condition is largely 
due, of course, to the physical distance of our separa- 
tion from other nations. As compared with our 
relative isolation Europe is like a great city full of 
strange, crowded people. 

Now a peaceful city street is a miracle of civ- 
ilization; it is not as romantic as the great open 
spaces nor as beautiful as a mountain, but it is 
the crown and glory of man’s effort to adapt this 
world to the needs of his crowded living. A city 
street exists in a constant state of perilous tension. 
It is peaceful and comfortable only because of un- 
remitting and tremendous efforts, of a complex 
coérdination of forces working to that end which 


may not be relaxed or interrupted for a moment 
without disaster. The people who live there, for the 
most part, never know their luck, never realize that 
civilization triumphs in every breath they draw. 

It would do little good to rouse them from that 
comfortable ignorance, to march up and down the 
street crying aloud: “Look out! Wake up! Your 
neighbor covets your watch and chain. The police- 
man is asleep on his beat! The fire alarm is out of 
order! A gas main may burst at any minute! There 
are thirty-three million germs in every cubic inch of 
city water you drink! Look out! Everybody hates 
everybody else! The man on the corner owns a re- 
volver and a sword cane. Look out for him! In the 
opposite house is a half-crazy man. He may go mad 
and kill you! Trust nobody! This is a terrible world!”’ 

Such statements might be literally true, yet we 
would dismiss the speaker as an alarmist, knowing 
that in this world one thing cancels another; that 
somehow “civilization” has checked the hostile 
forces and kept them in control, and that the chances 
are it will continue to do so. The memory of a hor- 
rible riot and pillage, of arson and killing in our 
street might shake our confidence and make us 
lend a ready ear to any prophet of disaster, but we 
would do better, perhaps, to regard the riot as ab- 
normal and to believe the best and not the worst 
about the people among whom we live. 


NDOUBTEDLY, Europe and the world in gen- 
eral is in a perilous state. We do not need to 
be told to live dangerously for all living is dangerous. 
Life is a constant succession of perils and crises. 
But in the lives of nations as in the lives of individ- 
uals, emotions are not only the result of physical 
conditions, they are also the cause of them. The 
poisonous emotions of fear, distrust, envy, and greed 
may be inculcated and spread where no good, com- 
pelling reason exists for them, where good faith and 
confidence and contentment might equally well de- 
termine the course of action to be followed. We 
may create new dangers by our state of mind. 
Unfortunately, the world scene as presented to - 
the public in the newspaper reports of the In- 
stitute of Politics meetings is one of inspissated 
gloom. This is unfortunate because we need some- 
thing else; we need cheering up, not discouragement. 
Granted that the state of the world is perilous, let 
us consider its good as well as its evil conditions, 
and concentrate on creating an atmosphere in which 
the good conditions may increase and grow. We 
need most vitally in the world today a spirit of 
good will. We will not teach it by dwelling on our 
jealousies nor by listening to ancestral voices 
prophesying war. We must turn our attention to the 
promises which are found in the agencies of codpera- 
tion. We must be hopeful. Only in that spirit can 
we create the atmosphere of good faith and good will 
which makes for genuine peace and understanding. 
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(Campbell Studio) 


Sir Robert Borden 


Former Prime Minister of Canada 
and Plenipotentiary Delegate to the 
Washington Conference in 1921 who 
has been one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in world peace movements 


Fighting 
for Peace 
at Wil- 
liamstown 












(Keystone) 
Major General Sir Frederick Maurice - 


Chief of Operations of the British Gen- 
eral Staff during the World War who 
told his audiences that. the problem of 
Europe was not militarism or imperial- 
ism, but plain ‘‘funk.” “It is the natural 
feeling of insecurity which is today the 
main cause of the maintenance of armies 
in Europe,” said General Maurice. 
Count Antonio Cippico, Italian Fascist 
Senator (right), stirred his hearers by the 
startling statement that Italy remains a 
prisoner in her own sea, and he was no 
less dramatic in his declaration that the 
world should provide Italy with adequate 
territory in which to expand. Italy is over- 
populated and must have room to push 
out, he says. Prof. Edward M. East (left) 
also raised the warning of future over- 
population throughout the world. It will 
be felt, he states, in fifty years at most, nor 
does he leave out the United States in his 
consideration of the countries which will 
need to turn all their resources to feeding 
their own people 








( Keystone) 


Count Alexander Skyzynski 
The Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is one of the youngest states- 
men at the conference. He empha- 
sized the dilemma of democratic 
Poland, wedged between Bolshevist 
Russia and nationalist Germany. 
He offered this as an excuse for 

Poland’s large standing army 


International ex- 

perts count out the 

world’s danger 
Spots 
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OUNDED in 1921, the Insti- 
an tute of Politics will shortly com- 

plete its fifth annual session. 
For about one month in the summer of 
each year, President Garfield of Wil- 
liams College, chairman of the Insti- 
tute, turns over to the distinguished 
visitars and members the entire facili- 
ties of Williams College. Public lec- 
tures which are open to all members 
and the press as well as round-table 
conferences to which members are 
assigned and over which eminent 
specialists preside constitute the pro- 
gram of the month. In addition, the 
sessions provide an informal meeting 
ground for Government officials, teach- 
ers, journalists, and distinguished citi- 
zens of many nations to exchange ideas 
in the beautiful surroundings of Wil- 
liamstown. Because of the generous 
provision made for the Institute by a 


New York philanthropist, and because of the facilities 
offered by Williams College, the members can enjoy a 
month of great mental and physical stimulation at small 
expense, while statesmen such as Lord Robert Cecil, Sir 


(H. £. Kinsman) 
CHAPIN HALL, WHOSE WALLS HAVE ROCKED AND GROANED WITH THE THREATS OF A HUNDRED WARS DURING THE SESSIONS OF 
THE INSTITUTE. SAGE AND WILLIAMS DORMITORIES, MUCH picture SPEAKERS AND MEMBERS, ARE ALSO INCLUDED IN THIS 





(Keystone) 
HARRY A. GARFIELD 


PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE INSTITUTE 


Robert Borden, and Viscount Bryce 
can be invited as guests of the Institute. 

Dr. Garfield in his opening address 
at this year’s session said: 

“The object of the Institute of 
Politics is enlightening. Western 
nations with the spirit of the pioneer 
have discovered new worlds, penetrated 
the forests, dug through the mountains, 
cultivated the plains, borne untold 
hardships. Moved by the spirit of lib- 
erty, they have thrown off the shackles 
of serfdom, set up representative in- 
stitutions, through education taught 
men self-control and trained their 
powers. So rapidly have western na- 
tions progressed in subduing the waste 
places and in erecting new institu- 
tions on the ruins of the old that they 
have almost lost sight of some of the 
things which at the beginning of the 
journey seemed fundamental. Like 


strong men seeing about them the results of their hand- 
work and glorying in their strength, looking forward and 
not backward, they have lost some of the ideals which 
in the beginning kept their faces toward the wilderness. 
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Is the North Pole Still Undiscovered 


Contradictions in Admiral Peary’s Story 
By William E. Shea 


DIscOoVERY OF THE 


similar conditions. From 





NortH Poe. — On 
Sept. 6, 1909, the mem- 
orable announcement was 
made to the world by 
Commander Peary, who 
had just reached Indian 
Harbor, that five months 
previously (on April 6) 
he had “nailed the Stars 
and Stripes to the Pole.” 
— NEtson’s Encycto- 
PEDIA. 





Three expeditions have revived interest in 
Arctic exploration this year. Roald Amundsen 
with the American, Lincoln Ellsworth, made an 
unsuccessful airplane dash for the Pole late in 
May; Capt. Donald MacMillan is now in the 
North exploring hitherto unknown territory, 
and Grettir Algarsson has set sail from England 
for the Arctic regions. Perhaps to one of these 
latter expeditions will fall the lot of proving or 
disproving the truth of Admiral Peary’s claim 
to being discoverer of the Pole. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Shea, journalist of note and a student of 
Arctic exploration, sets forth in this astonishing 
article his reasons for believing that Peary did 

not reach the top of the world. 


this point onward the 
party consisted of Peary, 
Captain Bartlett, Ross 
Marvin, the negro, Hen- 
son, and a handful of 
untutored Eskimos. There 
seems little doubt that 
the expedition actually 
reached 85° 30’, although 
the soundings made as 
they went along are not 
in agreement with the 
soundings subsequently 
made by other explorers. 








OT alone Nel- 
son’s, but every 
other history 


and encyclopedia that I have consulted makes the 
confident assertion that the North Pole has been 
discovered and that the discoverer is Robert E. 
Peary. History seems crystallized on this point. I 
cannot agree with this judgment. After a year’s 
sporadic delving into the subject, I have come to 
feel that the evidence does not support Peary’s 
claims; that, in fact, it refutes them. For the sake of 
truth in history, if for no other reason, I believe that 
all the facts bearing on this very interesting ques- 
tion should be brought to light now while many 
witnesses who can offer first-hand evidence are alive. 
Reopening the issue at this time may ultimately 
prove helpful to Peary; perhaps someone can sat- 
isfactorily explain the many doubtful points in his 
story. As the case stands at present, succeeding 
generations will certainly not take Peary seriously. 

On February 28, 1909, 
Peary, accompanied by 
the negro, Henson, five 
white companions, and 
seventeen Eskimos, 
started north over the 
Arctic Ocean from Cape 
Columbia (see map) on 
what he had announced 
as his last expedition. 
On March 20, the party 
reached latitude 85° 23’, 
having -averaged some- 
thing under eight miles 
per day —a rate that 
compares very favor- 
ably with the speeds of 
other explorers under 








However, from 85° 30’ on, 
a clammy blanket of doubt enshrouds everything 
the expedition is alleged to have done. In Peary’s 
book, “The North Pole,”’ is shown a facsimile of an 
observation taken by Marvin at 86° 38’. Marvin 
was drowned, supposedly while returning to land, 
and all his effects, his diary, the samples of the 
ocean bed taken during soundings — all were lost 
except this one paper. At best, this paper is very 
doubtful evidence that the expedition reached this 
far north. 

On April 24, Captain Bartlett returned to the 
ship at Cape Sheridan; three days later Peary ap- 
peared. Let us reconstruct the scene on Peary’s 
return as it would have been enacted if Peary had 
really reached the Pole: 

Put yourself for a moment in Peary’s place as he 
came into sight of the Roosevelt. What would be your 
sensations? You had 
finished successfully a 
task on which you had 
concentrated your ener- 
gies for twenty years. 
For three centuries 
hardy spirits from all 
the world had fruitlessly 
attempted to do what 
you had done. Many 
of them had lost their 
lives; others had suffered 
privation for years, re- 
turning to their homes 
broken and discouraged. 
Millions upon millions 
of dollars had been spent 


vainly upon scores of 
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expeditions. You and your system had been vindi- 
cated. You had demonstrated that you were with- 
out a peer in Arctic exploration. Awaiting you on 
board the ship were your faithful companions 
whose self-sacrificing zeal in your behalf had made 
your triumph possible. After they had broken a trail 
for you over hundreds of miles of dangerous ice 
floes they had returned to the ship, their work done, 
while you had continued on to imperishable glory. 
These companions were your friends and devoted 
servitors. They were men of education and culture; 
many of them were graduates of universities. They 
had volunteered to work under you without pay. 
They had even signed a contract that on returning 
from the North they would neither write for pub- 
lication nor would they lecture on any matter 
relating to the trip without your 
explicit permission. Literally, 
they were working for glory. 
Can there be any reasonable 
doubt that they were as keenly 
interested in the results of the 
voyage as you yourself? 

As you come within sight of 
the ship a lookout spots you. 
Immediately, the word is passed 
about. Tasks are forgotten, 
while all hands swarm to the 
side of the vessel. A dozen men 
go over the side to greet you. 
When you tell them that you 
have won, that you have per- 
formed a feat that had been 
thought well-nigh impossible of 
achievement by a human being, 
your men forget discipline, for- 
get the deference they owe you 
as their commander. They dance 
about, cheer, throw their hats 
into the air. Perhaps they hoist you to their shoulders 
for the last few rods of your journey. Your success is 
their success; they are,content with the glory that 
is reflected from you to them. 


(Brown Bros.) . 


REAR ADMIRAL RoBErT E. PEARY 


HIS, it seems to me, is a true picture of what 

one might expect to happen to you, to Peary, 
or to anyone else under the given circumstances. 
It is what naturally would happen, human nature 
being what it is. Any other sort of home-coming im- 
plies that the conditions surrounding it were not in 
harmony with those we have been considering. Had 
Peary returned to the ship with the canker of failure 
eating into his heart, the scene enacted would have 
been different. Again, had he returned to the ship 
half determined to make a fraudulent claim to 
success, he would have been noncommittal, vague, 
uncommunicative. He would make no definite state- 
ments of any sort until he had decided on his course 
of action and on the story he should tell. 





Here, in Peary’s own words, as wrung from him by 
a Congressional committee in 1911 when Congress 
was considering whether or not to bestow honors 
upon him, is a description of what took place: 

Mr. Roserts. — Captain Peary, when you re- 
turned from your dash, the first people you saw 
were those of the ship? 

Capt. Peary. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. — You, of course, told them of 
the trip? 

Capt. Peary. — No; I did not. I did not go into 
any details in regard to the trip. 

Mr. Roserts. — Did you tell them you had 
reached the Pole? 

Capt. Peary. — I told Bartlett; no one else. 

Peary told no one but Bartlett that he had 
reached the Pole! His life’s 
work had culminated in blazing 
success largely because of the 
labor of his companions; yet he 
spoke of his success only to 
Bartlett, and with him he “did 
not go into any details.”” What 
did he tell his men? He must have 
said something. It would be in- 
teresting to get the statements 
of those who were on the ship as 
to exactly what Peary did say. 

Pulling up anchor, the Roose- 
velt steamed south 350 miles to 
Etah on the west coast of 
Greenland. Here Peary met 
Harry Whitney, a sportsman 
who was spending a summer 
hunting in the Arctic. Whitney 
knew that Peary was returning 
from an attempt to reach the 
North Pole. Not many days be- 
fore he had met Dr. Cook who 
told him that he had succeeded in reaching the Pole 
the year before, in 1908. Whitney boarded the 
Roosevelt and came as far south as North Star Bay 


on her. Again put yourself for a moment in Peary’s. 


place. You had had good meals and a long rest on 
the trip south from Cape Sheridan. You had com- 
pletely recovered from the strain of your long jour- 
ney over the Arctic floes to the North Pole and 
back. You were full of your subject. You had a 
thousand anecdotes to tell. The fates had delivered 
to you as a passenger on your vessel a charming 
gentleman, a hunter of big game like yourself. How 
would you conduct yourself? Wouldn’t you tell him 
the whole story? 

The records of the Congressional committee tell 
what actually took place: 

Mr. Roserts. —I recall reading in the papers 
that on the way from where the ship wintered, 
somewhere on the return journey, you met some 
sportsman. Was it Whitney? 
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Capt. Peary. — I met Whitney at Etah, down in 
the Whale Sound region. 

Mr. Roserts. — Did you say anything to him — 
did you have any talk with him about your trip? 

Capt. Peary. — No, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. — Did he make any inquiry of 

ou? 
: Capt. Peary. —I do not think he did; I do not 
recall. 

I think it highly improbable that a man of Mr. 
Whitney’s temperament should not have asked 
Peary if he had been successful. The vague nature of 
Peary’s reply, “I do not recall,” suggests that he 
did ask. Certainly Peary’s answer to him must 
have been noncommittal, as Whitney was amazed 
to learn that Peary was claiming success. 


HERE is another version, also in Peary’s own 

words, of what Peary did on returning to the ship, 
which is completely at variance with what was told 
the Congressmen. In his book, ‘“‘The North Pole,” 
appears a reference to a supposed monument built at 
Cape Columbia by a member of Peary’s expedition 
bearing a copper plate reading “North Pole, April 6, 
1909. 413 Miles.” After this reference is a descrip- 
tion of how Peary dispatched Eskimos with a “letter 
informing MacMillan and Borup of our final suc- 
cess.”’ Is this not telling someone besides Bartlett? 

The whole story of Peary bristles with such con- 
tradictions as this. Peary writes of the hardships en- 
countered in traveling over the polar pack: 

“There is no smooth and very little level ice 
between Cape Columbia and the North Pole — the 
surface of the Polar Sea during the winter may be 
one of almost unimaginable unevenness and rough- 
ness .. . anyone traveling northward from the 
land must go over as one would go over a series 
of hills.” : 

When Peary wrote the above, no one besides 
himself had ever been far enough north to corrobo- 
rate or contradict him. Recently, however, six men 
of unquestioned probity traveled by airplane to 87° 
40’. Their landing place was close enough to the 
alleged Peary route for us to feel safe in assuming 
that the ice conditions as they found them were 
practically identical with those farther west. These 
men completely and unequivocally corroborate 
Peary’s description. Cabling to the New York World 
on June 19, Lincoln Ellsworth said: 

“After eight hours’ flying toward the Pole we 
sighted our first open water, a narrow lead in the 
solid expanse of ice. We alighted in perfect fashion 
on the surface of the water and our hopes were high. 
But we had become separated, and for a day we 
of the N—24 were ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
N-25. Finally, we sighted it across the ice, but were 
unable to reach it for four days, owing to the continual 
opening of new leads in the ice.” 

Peary and Ellsworth are in entire agreement. 


There can be no doubt that ice travel’near the Pole 
is an extremely dangerous and laborious process. 
Ellsworth says that although the two airplanes in 
which his party had started had landed not far 
apart, nevertheless the ice hummocks were so high 
that for a day the crew of one airplane could not — 
locate the other, and that four days more passed 
before he and his companions could negotiate the 
mile or two that separated them. The distance apart 
of the two ’planes could not have been over a mile 
or two at most. Let us call it two miles. As four 
days were occupied in the journey, the daily progress 
must have been approximately half a mile a day. 
‘From Peary’s alleged camp at 87° 44’ to the Pole 
lies a straight-line distance of 133 nautical miles. 
In Peary’s book he records having traveled this 
distance, made crisscross journeys at the Pole 
totaling thirty-six miles, and returned to the camp 
at 87° 44’, all in eight marches covering eight days. 
This table gives the dates, the marches, and the 
distances traveled, as set down in Peary’s book: 





Marches Date Nautical Miles Statute Miles 
(April, 1909 

I 2 25 28.75 

2 3 20 23 

3 4 25 28.75 

4 5 28 32.20 

5 5-6 36 41.40 

6 6-7 72 82 

7 8 53 60.95 

8 9 45 51.75 
yO eee 304 348 . 80 


These are all straight-line distances. But traveling 
under such conditions as Peary and Ellsworth 
describe cannot be done in straight lines. Detours 
must be made often. Even though the ice were 
absolutely level it would be impossible for a party 
to march in an. absolutely straight line. Neither the 
compass nor the sun could be relied upon as a con- 
stant and accufate guide. For all of these reasons, 
the distance that would actually be covered by any 
party making the alleged Peary journey would be 
considerably more than the straight-line distances. 
Fifty per cent would be a conservative estimate of 
the extra distance that should be added. However, 
let us be ultraconservative and add but thirty 
per cent. This gives a total of 394 nautical miles, 
or 453.44 statute miles covered in eight days. This 
means that Peary must have traveled an average 
of fifty-seven statute miles daily. This he claimed 
to have done over a course that both he and Ells- 
worth describe as infernal. Fifty-seven miles a day 
for eight days for Peary; half a mile a day for four 
days for Ellsworth. Fifty-seven miles a day for 
Peary with four men on the polar ice; eight miles a 
day when his expedition was at its strongest. These 
things require explanation. Till they are cleared 
up, Peary’s claim cannot be taken seriously. 
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Tips for the Neophyte Week-End Guest 


By Edmund M. Littell 


, HATEVER 
else is lacking 
in the ward- 


robe gathered together 
for the week-end visit, 
suburban usage requires 
a pair of gloves. Be 
they the white canvas, knit-cuffed affairs purchas- 
able at the nearest Five-and-Ten, a pair of elderly 
kids that have survived winter service, or the 
ventilated-knuckle type used by golfers and owner- 
chauffeurs, some sort of hand covering is a vital 
component of the week-end kit. 

To the uninitiated such an adjunct might care- 
lessly be dismissed as the least necessary item for 
the overnight bag; might even be unthought-of. The 
tyro about to depart for his first rapturous com- 
munion with nature in its most salubrious mood 
will pack as essentials the soft shirt, the flannels, the 
golf suit, and kindred garments of comfort in which 
he may enjoy the hospitality of the country home. 
He may carry along some sporting tools if it is 
known that sport is to be on the program, but in- 
variably he neglects gloves. With the careless op- 
timism of a city man he may even neglect them the 
second time, but thereafter, his kit, however inad- 
equate in other respects, contains them. 

For when he awakes early on the morning after 
his arrival and hurries down to enjoy the sun un- 
dimmed by city smoke, the restful absence of traffic 
noises, and the freshness of the morning breeze, he 
discovers that his host has risen earlier. Failing to 
note the abstracted look in his host’s eye as it roams 
about over his acres, the guest swells his chest with 
deep drafts of unpolluted ozone and stretches his 
city-cramped muscles. With a note of envy in his 
voice he compliments his host upon the possession of 
such surroundings in which to rejuvenate himself 
each week-end. The host accepts the remarks gra- 
ciously, albeit absent-mindedly, then announces 
that there is a little something he has to do before 
breakfast, and would the guest care to accompany 
him? By all means, and the guest unwittingly steps 
into the situation wherein the presence of gloves 
becomes of vital consequence. 


EADING the way around the house, the host 
stops at an outbuilding from which he produces 
gardening tools. Perhaps he piles them into a wheel- 
barrow. Eagerly the guest volunteers his services — 
carrying some tools or even pushing the wheelbarrow 
— while a sense of really being part of the country 
pervades him satisfyingly. Thereafter comes the 
business of separating the tares from the wheat — 


In the August 8 issue, A. Wolverine explained 
to prospective summer hosts the subtle art of setting 
their guests to work. Mr. Littell, from the opposite 
point of view, offers advice upon practical week-end 

equipment. 


plain weeding —the du- 
ration of the labor being 
dependent upon the in- 
terval between arising 
time and the summons 
to breakfast. Having 
volunteered his services, 
the guest carries on. The unfamiliar handle of the 
garden tool lies with increasing discomfort in his 
awkward hands; a dew not of nature’s bestowal 
appears upon his brow; the actual length of the gar- 
den rows seems to have increased immeasurably 
since his first casual glance. The breakfast call comes 
as a welcome sound. 

For the week-end host, however, the breakfast 
call does not terminate his manifold duties; it merely 
marks an interval between them. Upon him devolves 
the necessity of accomplishing many things during the 
short time he has free from the city desk, and the 
morning hours must be used to their fullest ex- 
tent. The guest may not appreciate it, but his pres- 
ence complicates the struggle of the host, for some 
of those precious hours must be sacrificed on the 
altar of hospitality. Sport, walks, or idle conversa- 
tion must be indulged in, but those are for the after- 
noon; therefore, the host leaves the breakfast table 
hastily. The guest may rest on his privileges and re- 
main behind to sit in self-condemning idleness or he 
may follow. It is assumed that the self-respecting 
guest, having already established his devotion to 
the country life, will maintain his reputation by an 
eager accompaniment of his host. 


igen enbe the weeding of the asparagus bed, 
the thinning out of the lettuce, the hoeing of the 
golden bantam corn, the cleaning up windfalls, the 
inspection of the barnyard, and a tour of the farm, 
whether it be of one acre or one hundred. Little jobs - 
are attended to en route. An axe is applied here, the 
hoe or rake there; a wheelbarrow load of fertilizer is 
taken on the way out, a similar load of weeds, brush, 
or vegetables is brought in. The hands of the guest, 
unprotected as a result of his own negligence, grow 
steadily more uncomfortable. 

If it be considered highly unmasculine to conceal 
gloves about one’s person before descending in the 
morning, it is quite possible to prepare against such 
emergencies while in the city. Hands that are cus- 
tomarily used only for the dispensing of money, the 
raising of the hat, or the opening of doors, may be 
trained against the rigors of week-end visiting. The 
most successful method is that of the gymnasium. 
There one may find a horizontal ladder suspended 
from the ceiling at a little (Continued on page 224) 
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Peter. 





(United) 


Bobby Jones, the Atlanta, Georgia, 
golfer who won last year's Open 


1925 Golf 


Champions 


(Wide 
World) 


Glenna Collett, 
winner of ‘the 
French Wom- 
en’s Cham- 
bionship at La 
Boulie 


Walter Hagen 
in action at 
Worcester. dur- 
ing the Ameri- 
can O ben 
Championship. 
Hagen is gen- 
erally consid- 
ered the premier 





(Wide World) 






Willie Macfarlane, 1925 Ameri- 
can Open Championship winner 





Championship, seen driving in this 
year’s elimination match at the Lido 


and Cham- 
pionships 





(United) 


Jim Barnes, 
winner of the 
British Open 
Championship 
at Prestwick 


American golf- 
er. He won the 
British Open 
Championship 
in 1922 and 
1924, and the 
American Open 
Championship 
in 1914 and 
1919 
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(United) 


Freak golf club in the 
form of a comb used for 
playing out of water 





Hagen and Jones playing at Worcester 





(United) 


Freak golf club, a driver 

with a bored tube containing 

quicksilver to give added 
weight and whip 





(Wide World) 
Jones and Armour at the tenth hole, looking toward elevated tee No. 10, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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(Photo Illustrations Co.) 

Difficult fourth hole, at Prestwick, 

England, where the British Open 

Championchip was held this year 

— winner Jim Barnes. This pic- 

ture shows the ‘“‘Burn’”’ running a 
few yards from the green 


Freak golf club, a 

forty-year-old swan- 

necked putter, in- 
genious in shape 


Freak golf club, mal- 
let-shaped driver 
made on plans of 
the Marquis de 
Chasseloup Laubat 





(United) 


(United) 


* (Photo Illustrations Co.) 


Chantilly, France, where the French Open Championship was held July 7 
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(Photo Illustrations Co.) 


La Boulie, France, where the French Women’s Championship was held this year, June 17. It was won by 
Glenna Collett; sixteen-year-old Mlle. Simone Thion de la Chaume, runner up 


(Photo Illustrations Co.) 


Seventeenth Green at Prestwick, England. Such crowds followed the tournament that they were hard to handle 
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The Independent Theatres of England 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 





early days: by the sale of 





N view of the domi- 
nance of English 
dramaonesometimes 

wonders why the tight 
little island was not called 
the Playwright’s Island, 
for it is apparent that the 
English theatre could sub- 
sist on the work of its own 
authors without import- 





The little theatre movement has had no more 
interested exponent than Constance D’Arcy Mac- 
kay. Besides being the author of several widely read 
books upon amateur play production, she has 
written a number of popular one-act plays and 
pageants. Her article is the result of a recent survey 

of England’s independent theatres. 


subscription seats and by 
general admission which 
is usually much lower 
there than in this country 
— from one shilling six- 
pence to five shillings and 
sixpence. 

Each of these independ- 


ent theatres has some out- 








ing any foreign wares 

whatsoever — not only subsist on it, but supply the 
other kingdoms of the earth. Shakespeare, Congreve, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, the York and Chester Cycles, 
and certain timeless plays of the transitional Victo- 
rian period are today very much alive on the English 
stage. The works of the great dramatic triumvirate, 
Barrie, Shaw, and Galsworthy (the thistle, the sham- 
rock, and the rose), are in continual use. Various 
new names, too, are beginning to 
denote staying power: Monk- 
house, Francis, Ould, and Mal- 
leson who may be the Barries 
and Shaws of the future. 

What gives Britain this play- 
writing ascendancy? Is it some- 
thing in the national spirit? Is it 
her dramatists’ slower method of 
work, the determination to do 
with less worldly goods in order 
that one may have more spirit- 
ual goods? Though, curiously 
enough, it is the noncommercial 
play, written con amore that is 
often likeliest to “blunder into 
success.” And in England, as in 
America, the outlet for the un- 
usual play is through the inde- 
pendent theatre. It was through 
this theatre that Bernard Shaw 
obtained his first hearing, and it 
is today the most potent, the 
most living force in the English 
dramatic world. 

The independent noncommercial theatre in Eng- 
land makes its way along three distinct avenues: the 
repertory theatres where old plays are revived and 
new plays tried out; the little theatres where ama- 
teur-professionals and professional amateurs rub 
shoulders and ideas; and the experimental societies 
_that are perpetual manna to the British playgoer. 

With few exceptions, these independent ventures 
are financed as New York’s Theatre Guild was in its 





Captain Macheath in ‘‘The Beggar's 
Opera” 


standing feature that 
marks it and sets it apart from the others. No drama 
enthusiast in London ever fails to visit its three 
unique playhouses—the Old Vic, Everyman’s, and 
the Lyric in Hammersmith. 

The Old Vic, almost opposite Waterloo Station, 
was founded in 1880 by Miss Emma Cons and is 
now run by Miss Lillian Bayless, Oxon. M.A. It was 
built long before Miss Emma Cons took it over and 
is a huge old structure, heartily 
shabby yet filled with the inde- 
finable atmosphere of the days 
when the word “theatre” spelled 
glamour with a capital “G”! 

It is the one theatre in the 
world today which has produced 
—and still produces— all of 
Shakespeare’s plays, giving them 
a simple yet gloriously colorful 
and historically accurate investi- 
ture which suggests nothing so 
much as Abbey’s paintings. 
Here, too, you get the uncut 
version of the plays, the full 
rhythm, beauty, and sweep 
of the verse as Shakespeare 
intended. 

The sight of the audience is 
worth the trip across the Thames. 
It assembles early, for the cur- 
tain rises at 7.30. The theatre is 
filled from pit to dome. In one 
row can be seen a curate with 
two ladies of his parish, an East 
Indian in a turban, a Japanese, an English M. P. and 
his wife, and two youths unmistakably from Chicago. 
The Old Vic has become a place of pilgrimage. The 
spirit that surcharges it is that of the astounding, 
indefatigable Miss Lillian Bayless. It is as if she 
herself represented the vigor of the Elizabethan Age 
—running and remodeling her famous playhouse; 
going up to Oxford to have an honorary degree 
conferred upon her for her work. “Oh, miss,” cries 
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one of the Old Vic stage hands who was present at 
the ceremony, “it was lovely. Lovely! When I saw 
you come through those big doors it put me in mind 
of the execution of the Duke of Buckingham!” 
Back to her theatre and then sailing for South 
Africa (where she had once trekked to Johannesburg 
in a bullock wagon). Here she lectured from one end 
of the country to the other, addressing universities, 
rotary clubs, and schools; speaking in libraries, 
galleries, churches, convents, and on the radio. 
Home again to London fog in time to confer with 
John Garside, her scenic director, and Robert At- 
kins, her stage director, and to see prepared the 
lovely old Chester miracle play that is part of the 
Old Vic’s Christmas program for young people. 
An amazing woman, this! Vitality and courage 
personified. 

Opera as well as Shakespeare is housed beneath 
the roof of the Old Vic. On Thursday nights and 
Saturday matinées, standard works, such as “ Pag- 
liacci,” ‘‘Tannhduser,” ‘‘Cavalleria,” “Carmen,” 
and “Faust,” are given in English with a gusto, a 
profound relish that is shared alike by singers and 
audience. The conductor is Charles Corri. 

As the Old Vic is often called “the temple of 
Shakespeare,” so Everyman’s Theatre at the other 
end of London in Hampstead (managed by Norman 
McDermott) is at present called “the temple of 
Shaw,” for its main offerings are revivals of his 
plays, with now and again a foray into other fields, 
such as “From Clogs to Clogs” by John Waltom, 
founded on an old Lancashire saying: “‘ From clogs 
to clogs in three generations.”’ Sutton Vane’s re- 
markable play, “Outward Bound,” also had its 
premiére at this theatre, which is one of the most 
charming small theatres in England. The interior is 
all in gray, with great gray beams from which hang 
apricot-shaded lamps like bright bubbles against the 
neutral tone of the walls. The roof has an ecclesiasti- 
cal curve, and the proscenium is druidical in its 
plainness. There is no balcony, and the theatre seats 
about four hundred. The three hundred and ninety- 
ninth seat is often occupied by Shaw himself. 


A THEATRE dedicated to Eighteenth Century 
plays rather than to the work of any special 
playwright is the Lyric in Hammersmith at another 
point of the compass. Here, under the management 
of Nigel Playfair, Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera,” 
tumed by the late Lovat Fraser, was an immense 
success. This was followed by Sheridan’s “ Duenna”’ 

with music by that Linley whose daughter Sheridan 
married. This piece is given with much spirit and a 
vivid Spanish mounting. The theatre interior sug- 
gests an Eighteenth Century jewel box decorated by 
Carle Vanloo. Everything is in pale, rich gold with a 
satirical proscenium curtain where graceful figures 
wander across a green landscape. Undoubtedly, the 
triumph of Nigel Playfair’s productions has pointed 


COS- ' 


the way to the recent brilliantly costumed revivals of 
Congreve’s plays in America. This theatre, too, has 
its own bit of history. Not many years ago it was the 
goal toward which all London traveled by tram, 
tube, and taxi to see a play about an American hero 
by an author new to London — “Abraham Lincoln”’ 
by John Drinkwater. 


NE of the outstanding features of any London 

season is the amount of experimental subscrip- 
tion societies which produce plays on Sunday nights. 
The oldest and most important of these — the 
Independent Stage Society under the management 
of J. T. Grein—first introduced the plays of 
Bernard Shaw to the then reluctant public. Re- 
cently, this same Society scored a success with 
Ashley Dukes’ “The Man with a Load of Mis- 
chief.” Next in importance are the Play Actors who 
have given premiéres to such works as “Chains” by 
Elizabeth Bakér, “The Conquering Hero” by Allan 
Monkhouse, and ‘The New Morality” by Harold 
Chapin. There is also the Three Hundred Club 
which recently produced “Guilty Souls” by Robert 
Nichols; and the Lyceum Stage Society which has 
its own little theatre. 

Of societies which produce classics there is the 
Fellowship of Players who recently gave Shake- 
speare’s seldom-acted “King John,” and the 
Phoenix Society which produced Ben Jonson’s 
“Epicene” and roused the query as to why more 
colleges do not do likewise. 

The Peasant Players of Fleet Street, a jolly crew 
with Gilbert K. Chesterton as captain, produce 
occasional whimsicalities such as “The Modern 
Barber of Fleet Street.” There is also under his 
direction and that of J. T. Grein, the New Garden 
Theatre at 40 Hamilton Place, a miniature play- 
house seating one hundred people. Here the one-act 
play — which is at present rather 1 in eclipse in Eng- 
land —— finds a home. 

Outside of London, en theatres have 
struck their roots deep and far. The greatest Eng- 
lish-speaking repertory theatre in the world is that of. 
Birmingham which produces the plays of British 
and foreign authors and has many notable first per- 
formances to its credit, including Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln” and Eden Phillpott’s “The 
Secret Woman,” and “The Faithful” and ‘The 
Sweeps of ’98” by John Masefield. 

This was the first theatre of its kind in England 
and was founded February 13, 1915, by Barry V. 
Jackson, a brilliant young writer and artist of inde- 
pendent means. In ten years it has produced one 
hundred and sixty-eight plays and operas including 
a recent premiére of the “Seal Woman” — a Celtic 
folk opera, sea-misted and magic-steeped with music 
by Granville Bantock. The late William Archer 
called this theatre “the most beautiful in England.” 
Both exterior and interior (Continued on page 224) 
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Don Bartolomeo 





A Tale of Old California. 
By Jaime de Angulo 


This story of the old days in Southern California is told by the last Indian of the Sureno tribe, a half-breed 
nephew of Don Bartolomeo, whose wife, Dona Mercedes, ran away with his brother, the half-breed’s father. 
Between Aurelio and Abelardo, sons of Don Bartolomeo, a curious gulf seems to exist. The former is gay, dash- 
ing, and handsome — the latter big, slow, almost ponderous in his movements. One day in plowing, Abelardo 
turns up a big stone mortar such as the Indians use. He places it on the edge of the towering cliff which marks a 
sheer drop of a thousand feet to the ocean, despite the protestations of the old witchwoman that it should not be 
disturbed. It will make the first stone of their fence, suggests Abelardo. Each year, the vaqueros drive the cattle 
to Monterey. One year, upon their return, Aurelio is absent from the ranch, and nothing is heard from him for 


IX 


NE winter my mother died. She had been 

() sick only a few days, and she died. The old 

woman, Hilahilukeni, tried to cure her. 

She was a good doctor, but she could not do any- 

thing. She said the spirits wouldn’t help her. She 

sang and called to the spirits for three nights, but 
they didn’t answer her. 

She said there were not enough of us singing, and 
the spirits had retired to the tops of the mountains 
and could not hear us. Of course, there were only 
two of us helping her — the old Lalihesi and myself 
— and I knew only a few of the songs. The woman 
said the spirits were afraid of the Spaniards and had 
retired to the mountain tops, so she gave it up, and 
my mother died. It was at the close of the winter. I 
felt very bad after that; and I was lonely. Aurelio 
was gone, and the old Lalihesi often went and 
stayed for days and days at some Indian camp with 
the few Indians that were left. And at the ranch 
those two men hardly ever spoke. 

I was a man now — just a grown man — and I 
began to feel queer and strange and lonely as if I 
was expecting something to happen. I often went 
out alone and traveled around. The whole place 
seemed lonely and full of things. I went into the 
deep ravines and smoked to the spirits and called to 
them. Sometimes, I stopped in open places and 
looked at the ocean until I grew dizzy and felt queer 


several years. 


and sad. I often went and stayed at the Indian camp. 
There were only a few of my people left at that time, 
mostly old people. I don’t know why all the Indians 
died so fast when the mats-haiba came. 

There was a very old man. The old Lalihesi called 
him metg— grandfather. He must have been a 
relation of his, but I don’t know just what relation. 
He was very old, and they said he was a powerful 
doctor, but he kept very much to himself and talked 
very little. One day he said to me, “You are a man 
now, but you havenoname. Have you had adream?”” 
I told him I had not the right dream yet, although I 
had often called to the spirits. ““That’s because you 
don’t know, but I will tell you. In the fall of the 
year, when the turpentine weed is blooming and 
smelling strong on the hillsides, that’s the time. 
Then you go to the Ventana ridge where there are 
fir trees growing near the top of the mountain. You 
must fast four days before you go, eat nothing be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, and then only a handful 
of corn mush. Eat no meat, eat no abalones. 

“Then, when you get there, wait until the sun is 
ready to drop into the water. Then you climb one of 
those trees. Climb to the very top where the cones 
are and take one. Now if it breaks in your hand — 
that means that the spirits have no use for you. But 
if the spirits like you, then it will hold firm in your 
hand. You hold it out to the north and to the south, 
to the east and to the west, and a spirit will come 
and take it from your hand. Then you will lose your 
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mind, and you will fall, but the spirit that protects 
you will take hold of you and put you down on the 
ground. That spirit will give you back a new life, and 
he will protect you. You will live a long time. Now 
you try it this fall. Maybe you will be lucky, and the 
spirits will come to you. Maybe the spirits have no 
use for you.” | 

I thought a great deal about it all summer. I 
wondered if the spirits would come to me. During 
the fall, when the turpentine weed smelled strongly 
on the hillsides, I did as he told me. I fasted for four 





days, and on the fourth morning I started for the 
Ventana ridge. I traveled all day through the 
canadas and the woods. I was all alone. I never liked 
to be alone in those places back from the ocean. I 
was weak from fasting. In the evening I got close to 
the top of the mountain. 

There were many firs there. I tried to pick out a 
small tree, but only the tall trees bear cones, and the 
cones are very near the top. The tops of these trees 
are extremely slender. For the last thirty feet or so 
the trunk is just a flexible pole not much thicker 
than a man’s arm. As I looked at them from down 
below I felt very doubtful. I thought it must surely 
break under my weight. But finally I saw a tree with 
several cones quite low. The sun was sinking in 
the sky so I made up my mind, and I started to 
climb that tree. I climbed fast at first, but when I 
got near the middle of the tree I began to grow tired. 
My hands were tired because I grew dizzy with the 
height, and I grasped the branches with too much 
force. I could feel my heart beating, beating, and a 
great feeling of fear came over me. But I wanted to 
be blessed by the spirits, and I kept on climbing, 
climbing, until I was within reach of the cones. 

There were three of them, but each one, as soon as 
I grabbed it, broke in my hand. Oh! I felt very badly, 
then, for I thought the spirits had no use for me. 
Just then I saw one more cone, but this one was at 
the very top of the tree. I didn’t have enough cour- 
age to climb after it. I knew for sure the top of the 
tree would break under my weight. But I was des- 
perate, too. I wanted to be blessed by the spirits, 
and I thought if the spirits wanted me to get that 
cone they would hold me up, and if they did not I 
might as well be killed right there and then. So I 


kept on climbing, and the tree swayed with me. At 
last I got to the top, and I grabbed that cone in my 
hand. It was very prickly, but I didn’t care. It did 
not break in my hand. The spirits were.protecting 
me, and I was happy. I have never been so happy in 
my life. I wasn’t dizzy any more. The sun was just 
touching the water, and all the world seemed to be 
burning. I could see everywhere around. There were 
cafions and woods and mountains all around. I was 
on top of the world. Oh! I felt happy. 

Then I held out the cone toward the sun, and then 
a great bird came —a great eagle — and I knew 
right away he was my spirit protector. He circled 
four times around the top of the tree, and the fourth 
time he flew close by and took the cone. Then I lost 
my mind, and everything grew dark; but that eagle 
took me and put me down on the ground, and there 


I lay for a long time. I don’t know how long, but — 


when my mind came back it was night, and I could 
see the stars sparkling through the trees. I felt very 
happy there, and I did not want to move. I couldn’t 
think just who I was, but I felt happy. 

Very soon, I thought I heard singing, and then I 
saw a lot of Indians come by. They passed very 
close to me, but they did not seem to see me. They 
kept coming, more and more of them, and passing 
on. There were some I recognized — Indians I had 
known and who had died. I called to them, but they 
did not hear me. They kept on passing, passing, 
until at last I grew tired. There were many, many of 
them. It made me dizzy to see them passing by. I 
closed my eyes then, and I fell asleep. 

I don’t know how long I slept. It must have been a 
long time. When I woke the sun was high in the sky, 
and it was hot. I felt terribly sore in my limbs and 
all over my body — as if someone had beaten me 
with a stick — but I felt very happy just the same 
because I knew that the spirits liked me. So I got up 
and did as the old man had told me to do. I went 
straight down the mountain without ever looking 
back, and I stopped four times and each time I took 
tobacco and smoked to the spirits. 

It was almost dark when I reached the Indian 
camp. The old man was sitting a little way off. He 
saw me coming, but he never called me and never 
said anything. There was an old woman sick in the 
camp, and he was going to sing for her that night. 
He sang all that night and doctored her. He sang 
many songs. He sang the song of the bear and the 
quail song and the manzanita song and the redwood 
tree song — all the songs. But when he sang the eagle 
song I felt a great feeling come all over me like a 
cloud; a great happiness just like that moment at 
the top of the tree, and I lost my mind again. I do 
not know how long it was, but I do not think it was 


_long because when I came to my senses they were 


still singing. 
The next morning that old doctor called me aside, 
and he called me by my (Continued on page 223) 
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The Shadow Stage 


The Nation Sits for Its Pictures 


ing quite as supererogatory for the 

movies as it is for the main stream 
of mankind. It is a melancholy thing to 
know that a Georgia legislator marks the 
progress of himself and millions like him 
when he declares, “My child shall not be 
subject to the inroads of the scientists.” 
But it is no whit less sad to note the artis- 
tic counterpart of that battle cry in the 
majority of each month’s pictures. What 
connection there is between primitive en- 
tertainment and primitive belief I am not 
prepared to say beyond repeating the 
open secret that pictures are produced, not 
for progressive minds, but for Bingville, 
and that they are created with remark- 
able fidelity in the image of Bingville’s 
desires and dreams. 

It may be as well to enter a demurrer 
against the popular conception of this 
town as a combination of general store, 
railway junction, and Ford cars caked 
with red clay. That is merely a cartoonist’s 
convenience. Bingville is a state of mind 
which was never thoroughly explored be- 
fore Edison invented the vitascope. And 
ever since the showing of the first cinema 
drama, “The Great Train Robbery,” an 
impotent few have been breaking their 
lances against the fact that, so far as 
motion-picture standards are concerned, 
Pétat, c’ est Bingville. Truly, it is the nation, 
and in presenting for its amusement an 
endless duplication of its point of view the 
film has become far more important as a 
revelation of a nation’s dreaming and as 
the show window of a people’s taste than 
as an art. 

Almost to a man, the esthetic prophets 
of filmdom lose sight of the point in their 
elaborate hullabaloo over the new art. So 
busy are they designing the walls and 
towers of the new Jerusalem of the movies, 
so wrapt are they in explaining how it 
shall be built, that they are lost to the 
fact that the builders are paying them no 
attention whatever. 


Wane the prophets climb nearer 
their heaven on the very bulk of 
their esthetic and very admirable theo- 
nes, the producers are down in the market 
place creating with rare skill their next 
pictures in the image of the mob. In the lob- 
bies of the theatres they are eavesdropping 
on the comment of the crowd; at the news 
stands they watch to see what freshly 
colored dreams the passing throngs 
snatch up. It is a comparatively simple 
matter, then, to sell back to the crowd its 
faces, its philosophy, its magazine covers 


A FTER all, “Festina lente” is a warn- 


By Perceval Reniers 


and newspaper headlines, all fused to- 
gether in the film. All of which shows that 
on the screen, not an art, but a populace 
lies disclosed. 

There are, no doubt, more flattering 
ways of accounting for most of the fare 
that is served up in our motion-picture 
palaces. It would be more comforting to 
charge it up to the artistic standards of 
ex-clothing salesmen, cheap actors, peep- 
show artists, and police-court reporters 
and to say that they dictate the styles, 
but that would miss the truth. In the first 





Betty BRONSON 
In ‘Not So Long Ago” 


place, there are many men of keen percep- 
tion engaged “in pictures,” and in the 
second, they are trained interpreters be- 
tween a people and its loves. When we 
come to regard them as the true explorers 
of the average soul, as the compilers of 
an incomparable brief on commonplace 
aspirations, we are well away to a com- 
prehension of why the public wants what 
a comparative few dislike. 

“Never the Twain Shall Meet” is more 
and worse of the supposedly glamorous 
South Seas dressed up in some of Maurice 
Tourneur’s characteristic atmosphere. 
“The Half Way Girl” is primarily for 
those motion-picture fundamentalists 
whose faith in the misjudged ladies of the 
Oriental underworld (studio version) will 
never be shaken. 

“The White Desert” follows every 
known rule for melodrama, not omitting 
the starving baby in the snow-bound 
camp, the unshaven villain who pursues 
the heroine, and the hero who brings up 


the relief train just in the nick of time. 
“Under the Rouge” exhumes those two 
crooks who, since the beginning of time, 
have been moving to the country to “go 
straight.” “The Woman Hater” marries 
the woman he hates. “A Slave of Fashion” 
sponsors the moral creed for which any 
good mob would die fighting — namely, 
that a woman may be forgiven all the 
lesser sins in the calendar if only she sticks 
out successfully for wedding bells. 


ORTUNATELY, there is the usual 

small fringe of pieces that keeps the 
hope fires burning. One, called “Pretty 
Ladies,” bears an ending that is like an 
entering wedge into our sentimental, false 
morality. Against the background of the 
“Ziegfeld Follies” and its glorified girls, 
it plays the love story of the female low 
comedian and the trap drummer—a 
homely story with a full share of pathos. 
After the girl gets her man with benefit of 
clergy, he steps out and over bounds with 
one of the pretty ladies. Instead of elevat- 
ing her chin and moving her trunk and 
child to other quarters, she wraps the er- 
ring and contrite member in her arms, 
which, natural as it may be under the 
circumstances, is startling behavior for a 
girl who is to go out among the cine- 
ma hard-shells. There will doubtless be 
complaints. 

In “Marry Me,” James Cruze — the 
usually fine director who made such a 
poor bad dream of “Beggar On Horse- 
back” — has made a particularly engaging 
picture out of the story of a cold-storage 
egg. Fortunately, he got hold of a theme 
that could not be coaxed into becoming 
sturdy melodrama or mauled into a 
morality, which insisted on being rather 
frail and human —thanks, largely, I 
suspect, to Mr. Cruze. 


T is a pleasure to find that “Not So 

Long Ago,” the screening of Arthur 
Richman’s play, has been permitted to 
remain faithful to its parent.. Very 
definitely, this story of New York in the 
fifties has charm, a quality that threatens 
to become associated with all of Betty 
Bronson’s pictures — provided she learns 
more about acting and forgets more or 
less about herself. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” from the hands 
of an Italian producer and with a French 
Cyrano, is commendable, two-dimensional 
Rostand. Just possibly it could not be 
more faithfully done on the screen unless, 
next time, they should omit to do it in 
“natural” colors. 
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Readers and Writers 


Or gets a breath of the spacious, 


prewar days of the women’s suf- 
frage movement in the latest 
volumes added to E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany’s excellent “To-day and To-Morrow 
Series.” I refer to Mrs. Bertrand Russell’s 
“Hypatia” and to Mr. Anthony M. 
Ludovici’s “Lysistrata,” the former hav- 
ing for its theme, “Woman and Knowl- 
edge,” the latter, “Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman.” Mrs. Russell, who is the 
wife of the Hon. Bertrand Russell, is a 
convinced and highly romantic feminist. 
Mr. Ludovici, who is a prominent mem- 
ber of the English Nietzschean circle, is 
a deeply unromantic antifeminist, and 
never the twain shall meet. The appear- 
ance of these two books has aroused once 
more the dormant controversies of yes- 
teryear. One lady critic calls Mr. Ludo- 
vici’s contribution “the purest piffle,” 
and an amazon of the Lucy Stone League 
has dismissed both writers with contempt, 
presumably Mrs. Russell’s offense being 
her recognition of her husband’s name. 
From the doctrinaire point of view, she 
assuredly leaves nothing to be desired, 
and she uses her arguments and her Eng- 
lish with an ability more flattering to the 
claims of feminism than does her indig- 
nant Lucy Stone League critic. Mrs. Rus- 
sell, as I have said, is a romantic feminist, 
and she brings forward for the building of 
her Utopia all the dreams which, if they 
did not originate in Mary Wollstonecraft, 
certainly were assembled by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman in “Women and Eco- 
nomics” nearly thirty years ago. In my 
nonage I found that book stimulating and 
unanswerable, but time, alas! has neither 
proved its contentions nor confirmed my 
first innocent impressions of it. I suspect, 
moreover, that the repetitions of her ideas 
by subsequent propagandists do not today 
arouse any comparable enthusiasms or 
provoke such illusions as were cherished 
in those happy, far-off days. 


ND out of the haze some of those 
theories come back to me. Women, 

you remember, were the slaves of the sin- 
gle kitchen for one household. What was 
needed was a communal kitchen where ex- 
perts would do the cooking for a group of 
families, thereby releasing housewives for 
loftier and nobler tasks. By the same proc- 
ess, the nursery was to be communized, 
only women scientifically qualified to 
look after children would be in charge, 
and mothers would be free to live their 
own lives. Meanwhile, we have had the 
pleasure of living among people to whom 
“home cooking” is merely a deceptive 
legend on restaurant windows or a relic of 


By Ernest Boyd 





the barbarism their parents endured, but 
we have found their mothers and grand- 
mothers vastly more intelligent, more 
complete and better balanced human be- 
ings. We have also danced in cabarets 
with young matrons of the jazz age en- 
tirely unacquainted with the horrors of 
the nursery and proud of knowing their 
children only by sight. But they did none 
of the things guaranteed by Mrs. Gilman 
in exchange for this new freedom. 

Mrs. Russell, remembering the taunts 
about sex-starved spinsters with which 
militant suffragettes were greeted when 
they discoursed on love and marriage be- 
fore the war, lays great stress upon the 
importance of sex life, sex experience, and 
the blessings of maternity. Sheis “strongly 
of opinion that experience of maternity, 
even more than of marriage alone, would 
help the teacher. Some women, even 
teachers, are bored by children until they 
have one of their own, whereupon all chil- 
dren of all ages become interesting.” 


HE modern woman is debarred from 

such experience owing to the Pur- 
itanism and tyranny of men. If she 
marries, she loses her job. If she evades 
marriage, she loses it, also, because she is 
no longer respectable. Thus, woman’s de- 
velopment is thwarted. Mr. Ludovici be- 
wails the same fact, attributes it also to 
Puritanism with its corollary industrial- 
ism, but declares that feminism has reén- 
forced both. Thus everybody seems to be 
agreed in this debate that maternity is of 
vital importance. 

Mr. Ludovici, however, does not see 
how motherhood and feminism can be 
reconciled except in a makeshift manner. 
If women call economic “independence” 
the receiving of wages in industry, and 
prefer to punch a clock rather than to 
keep house, the domestic; arts will nec- 
essarily decline, and with the decline of 
domesticity goes motherhood, the family, 
and so forth. He sees them indifferent 


to the destruction of the many ele- 
ments which made for healthy children 
and happy homes. Everything that 
women once made with their hands, from 
food to clothing, has gradually passed 
from them to factories. Industrialism has 
weakened and stunted the body, while 
Christian asceticism has made the body 
taboo. The result is that we accept people 
who are physically defective without 
protest, but are greatly perturbed about 
moral and spiritual defects which are 
of no importance, eugenically speaking. 
Mrs. Russell bemoans the same degener- 
ation of the human material, but seems to 
blame it on Christian asceticism p/us the 
masculine habit of separating mind and 
body. If a woman wants a strong man, he 
is brainless; if she wants a clever man, he 
is sexless. Hence, the lamentable condi- 
tion of the intellectual male and female 
in our time. 


OWEVER, the charm of all this 
ratiocination, to my mind, lies in 
its pleasant indifference to the plain facts 
of life. The notion that the relations of 
men and women are susceptible of gen- 
eralizations in this manner is, to me, un- 
tenable. We are told that women are 
happier, freer, more influential, and more 
respected today than they were in the un- 
enlightened days of corsets, crinolines, 
chaperons, and sheltered domesticity. 
We are perpetually called upon to admire 
the astounding progress of modern ideas 
in regard to women. Yet, in no field of 
activity are there any more distinguished 
women in the Twentieth Century than in 
the Nineteenth or the Eighteenth. France, 
from the feminist point of view, is still far 
behind America or England, yet, from the 
time of Jeanne d’Arc down to Mme. 
Curie, the roll. of Frenchwomen famous 
for their beauty, their wit, their intellec- 
tual attainments, and their feminine 
qualities is peculiarly rich. What have 
they to do with feminism? 

Surely women, like men, are subject to 
that interesting law of nature which in- 
sists upon producing striking individuals 
without any regard for theories, wealth, 
social position, and what not? Will a girl 
of 1925, because her skirt barely reaches 
her knees and her conduct seems outra- 
geous to Early Victorian eyes, be any 
wilder than Jane Clairmont with Byron, 
more unconventional than George Sand 
or George Eliot; will she be one half as 
interesting as Mme. de Staél, or Mme. 
du Deffand, or Jane Austen, or Lady 
Blessington —or any, in short, of the 
numerous women who lived lives as full 
and free as the first-rate men of their time? 
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THE TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHILOS- 
OPHER. By Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling. Translated by }. Holroyd-Reece. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
2 Vols. $10.00. 


"Te publication of this book in its 


excellent translation is one of the 
significant and important literary 
events of the year. Indeed, after reading 
Count Keyserling’s work, one is tempted 
to drop the qualifying phrases and give 
the book a definite title to enduring 
fame. It is certainly an amazingly pro- 
vocative comment, a profound searching 
after the deeper meanings of human life. 
His book is a strange, intense record of 
the effect on himself, on his own soul and 
spirit, of the different philosophies, re- 
ligions, and cultures of the places he 
visits; it is the journey of a philosophic 
mind, not so much through changing 
material civilizations as through all the 
layers and diversities of man’s thinking. 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Theosophy, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, Confucianism — these and 
all other philosophies are tested and ex- 
perienced where the author finds them. 
It was his habit to submit himself 
to the influence of the place, to experience 
the vitality and truth of a philosophy in 
the place which produced it — where it 
was real and actual and not merely an 
exotic transplanting. Thus he sought to 


find not only the essential truth in the’ 


philosophy, but the pragmatic value of 
Its practice in the particular milieu. 
Undoubtedly, a Westerner living in the 
hurly-burly of New York or London can 
hardly be expected to practice fully the 
self-denying ordinances of Eastern asceti- 
cism or to live his life in accordance with 
any Oriental philosophy wildly at odds 
with the rhythm of his own surroundings. 
One can only appreciate the genuine 
significance of Buddha among the 
people who believe in Buddha — who 
follow and worship him. 


| gees the great value of Count 
Keyserling’s amazing book lies not 
so much in his own doctrines leisurely 
evolved, in his passionate striving after 


‘self-realization, of perfection in self-ex- 


pression, nor in the constant, detached 
Introspection of his vision, as it does in 
the justness, originality, and penetrating 
light of his comment on the philosophies 
of the living world as he met them on his 
travels. His comment is by no means con- 
fined to philosophies; there is much vivid 
description of the material world. Of 
Africa, for example, he says: 


The black Continent possesses the great- 
est creative power of any in the world. .. . 


The World Through a Philosopher’s Spectacles 


A Review by D. R. 


Here the rocky landscape and man, the ex- 
panse of sand, the huts of rushes and the 
vultures, the dromedaries and the burdens 
which they bear, form one single thunder- 
ing major chord. 


Before delving into the whys of its 
soul, he is content to stand for a moment 
to gaze at the sheer physical beauty of the 
forests in Ceylon, the temples and the 





Count HERMANN KEYSERLING 


cities of the East. Thus he writes of 
Udaipur in India more like a poet than a 
philosopher: 


The royal castle stands out in the back- 
ground with a magnificence and grandeur 
worthy of gods. The people throng the town 
which slopes upwards on terraces. Proud 
horsemen gallop along, femininely beautiful 
lads jokingly lean against the armourer’s 
smithy, and again and again the dark mass 
of an elephant divides the shimmering 
turmoil of men. In the gardens, where rare 
flowers blossom and marble fountains 
spread refreshing coolness in the hottest 
part of the day, legendary birds flit 
about, beautiful as jewels. . . . And 
when evening falls, when the sun has died 
away on the marble of the palaces and the 
lake has changed from scarlet into purple 
and then into invisibility, silver bells ring 
this fairy city to rest. 


F two men at a fancy-dress ball on 
shipboard, he remarks: 

I see in front of me two men of the world 
who are wearing the costumes of apaches, 
and I am almost prepared to swear that it 
is not their present simulation but their 
habitual mode of life which is expressive 
of their comedy in the eyes of God. 


But other travelers have commented 
brilliantly on persons and things, have 








described places and customs. It re- 
mained for Count Keyserling to fulfill his 
unique task of understanding and in- 
terpreting the soul of the East. Whether 
his interpretation be final or not, his com- 
ment is so illuminating, so essentially true, 
so sympathetic, so vigorous, that it is 
bound to affect every future interpre- 
ter; all who come after will be led to 
agree with or differ from his masterly 
analysis. 

I will quote only one passage, and by no 
means an important one, to illustrate the 
aptness of his comparisons and the vigor 
of his style. He was greatly impressed by 
the success of the Yoga technique in 
teaching the powers of concentration of 
mind and quiescence of body, of control- 
ling the deterring, disturbing factors of 
our being to the end that one becomes a 
master of one’s will and really the captain 
of one’s soul. The Yogis claim that their 
practice induces immense changes in 
psychic power: 


What inclines me to accept their state- 
ments are the enormous, scarcely credible 
changes which are brought about in men 
who energetically practise the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola. These 
practices — invented by a psychologist of 
the first rank — concern themselves exclu- 
sively with the power of imagination. 
The disciple must experience in imagina- 
tion what he would experience in reality 
in case he reached his goal. And eventually 
he really does become transformed in ac- 
cordance with his imagined ideal... . 
and , . . will inevitably develop into a 
human being with capacities which have 
always been considered as peculiar to mem- 
bers of the Jesuit Order, and which have 
also justifiably made the laity regard the 
Jesuits as uncanny: they become virtuosos 
in will-power, acrobats of versatility, and 
connoisseurs and influencers of men with- 
out parallel. They are Yogis, they have be- 
come the masters of their souls, in the 
same sense as athletics have become 
masters of their body, and they are pro- 
portionately strong, 


No single passage illustrates more than 
a phase, a moment of this extraordinary 
mind. The book as a whole, or long 
stretches of it, alone can do the author 
justice. It is not an easy book to read; it is 
crammed with thought, much of it 
recondite and abstruse. It is highly 
specialized in places, not at all for the 
genial, general reader. Written just before 
the war and published just after it, the 
book has little to do with the facts and 
prejudices of current life. But to any 
thoughtful person it will appeal as one of 
the great works of this generation, pro- 
found, original, and inspiring. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


My Lady Lee. By Edith Ballinger Price. 
New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 
Inc. $2.50. 


T is difficult to write of “My Lady 
Lee” without almost -undignified en- 
thusiasm. If for no other reason, the 
author deserves praise for presenting 
blindness in a frank, straightforward 
manner without once dabbing at a tearful 
eye, or murmuring compassionately, 
“The poor child.” Lee, blind from her 
birth, needs no one’s pity. Taught by the 
sympathetic Anne Ramsey who adopts 
her, she feels beauty in the life about her 
even though she will never see it. The 
moon, flowers, and color are as real to her 
imagination as they would be to another’s 
sight, and Miss Price with deftness of 
touch produces a plastic portrait which 
serves to dispel the impression that all 
blind persons are surrounded by perpetual 
gloom. Perhaps the picture is not quite 
fair to those others who will never have 
the good fortune as did Lee of being 
adopted by one who instinctively under- 
stands how to draw pictures for their 
imagination. But after all, such criticism 
of a book which pretends to nothing more 
than fiction would be gratuitous. Miss 
Price has fortunately avoided the pitfall 
of propaganda. She is content to tell the 
story of a girl who never could see and yet 
saw more keenly than many whose eyes 
looked out upon the world. “My Lady 
Lee” is to be placed in the first rank of this 
year’s novels. 


* ee * * 


The English Novel of To-Day. By Gerald 
Gould. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press. $2.00. 


REMARKABLY sane, convincing 

comment on contemporary English 
fiction. Mr. Gould is rather on the con- 
servative side as critics go and hesitates 
before the modern obsession for worship- 
ing any writer who contrives to be unin- 
telligible. When he does not understand 
a modern novelist, he admits as much. 
This attitude is so refreshingly conserva- 
tive as to be almost radical. A book of per- 
sonal criticism which one can recommend. 


** * * * 


Swallowing the Anchor. By William McFee. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.00. : 


NE can always be sure that Mr. 
McFee will not disappoint. One 
might prefer from his pen a dashing novel 
of adventure in the South Seas to this 
series of essays, but one can always be 
certain that to any work he undertakes 


he will bring his genuine integrity as a 
literary workman, his intelligence, and his 
well-tempered personality. The twenty- 
seven essays in this book are reported on 
the title-page as “Being a revised and 
enlarged collection of notes made by an 
engineer in the merchant service who 
secured leave of absence from his ship to 
investigate and report upon the alleged 
superiority of life ashore.” 

Life ashore, like life at sea, covers a 
multitude of human experiences. This 
book is Mr. McFee’s comment on some of 
them. It is well worth reading, being both 
the work of an artist and a man of letters 
who writes with the racy wisdom of sea- 
going men who have learned their trade 
and meditated on many things. 


** *k *K * 


Evolution for obn Doe. By Henshaw 
Ward. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3.50. 


R. WARD is a layman among 

scientists. For years, however, he 
has read and studied the technical works 
of the evolutionists, realizing the difficulty 
with which John Doe, the average citizen 
— not the criminal — can understand and 
translate the mass of material gathered 
by scientists and coérdinate their findings. 
Consequently, he set himself to writing a 
book on the theory of evolution which 
should be written by a layman for laymen. 
Various biologists and geologists have 
read his manuscript and pronounced it 
sound doctrine. Its great virtue is in its 
clear, simple development of its theme; 
the illustrations, both figurative and de- 
signed, illuminate the technical story. 
It is a valuable piece of exposition. One 


‘hopes that it will be studied by the next 


Tennessee jury to try Mr. Scopes. 


** * *K * 


Marie Antoinette. By Hilaire Belloc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00. 


NEW reprint of Mr. Belloc’s vivid, 

dramatic story of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette which was first pub- 
lished in 1909. Historians may quarrel , 
with the author’s somewhat unscholastic 
method of dramatizing the past, and other 
readers may object to the obviously prej- 
udiced emphasis which his religious and 
political beliefs lend to his comment on 
historical movements. But the value and 
charm of the book lie in its vivid recon- 
struction of the atmosphere of a period 
and in the vitalizing of old portraits. 
Moreover, the story is skillfully and force- 
fully presented; the final paralleling of the 


last days of the queen with the crucial, 
desperate campaign of the French army 
against the allies is intensely ective. 
The book is a poignant document, a 
literary achievement. 


** * * * 


The Autobiography of a Crook. By R. L.~ 


Dearden. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press. $2.00. 


HIS volume of the “Rogues’ Li- 

brary’ concerns the picaresque career 
of a youthful London Raffles, a thoroughly 
mean little cheating cad and confidence 
man who recounts his war-time adven- 
tures with considerable gusto. At last, as 
the result of a prison sentence, he experi- 
ences a change of heart and departs for 
the colonies a sadder and wiser man. Not 
a very profound book. 


** KK * 


Social Psychology. By Knight Dunlap. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Co. $4.00. 


ROFESSOR DUNLAP of Johns 

Hopkins University has written in 
this book a clear, admirably developed 
discussion of the fundamental psychologi- 
cal factors which govern the relations of 
people, one with another. Beginning with 
a study of the different mentalities of 
different kinds of people, he discusses fully 
the psychological differentiation between 
the sexes and the codperation necessary to 
a sound social condition. Professor Dun- 
lap’s style is vigorous, but notably calm. 
He cuts through fogs of prejudice and bad 
logic with the impersonal clarity of his 
thought. The book is not intended to be 
comprehensive; it stimulates thinking, 
calls forth questions without pausing to 
answer all possible queries. It is a book 
which educated people will read with 
appreciation. 

keke Kt 


The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner. By James Hogg. 
New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 
$2.00. 


HIS volume, the first of the “Cam- 

pion Reprints,” is reprinted from the 
edition of 1824. It is a masterpiece of 
madness; a strange, terrible story told 
with amazing skill and rightness. James 
Hogg, “the Ettrick shepherd,” is prin- 
cipally known to this generation as the 
author of “ Kilmeny,” that lovely, strange 
poem. The publishers have done well to 
resurrect this forgotten masterpiece — 
which modern psychologists will find all 
made to their hand. 


Aut 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE eyes of the nation are focused 
upon Eastern Pennsylvania where, 
unless some unlooked-for agreement 
is reached before midnight of August 31, 
155,000 anthracite workers 
No any will drop their tools and 
sails go on strike. After parleys 
came to a close at Atlantic City, with the 
union chiefs refusing the operators’ sug- 
gestion of arbitration upon the grounds 
that the hard-coal officials kept “‘ too close 
to an arbitrator,” there still seemed a 
chance that a settlement might be reached. 
SamvuEL D. Warriner, chairman of the 
Anthracite Operators’ Conference, wrote 
a conciliatory letter to Joun L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
and it was reported that the mine chief’s 
reply would be as favorable to a resump- 
tion of the conference as his opponent’s 
communication had been. But President 
Lewis was not disposed toward concilia- 
tion. He stated that the miners “do not 
have any inclination to further argue 
when judgment has been given”; unless 
the operators agree to a wage increase and 
the union check-off, the miners purpose 
to strike on September 1. 

Both Mr. Coo.ipce and Secretary 
Hoover, to whose Department the 
Bureau of Mines has recently been moved, 
declare that there can be no Government 
intervention to halt the 
walkout. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor now in 
Europe, will return on August 25, and un- 
less some last-minute action is taken by 
him — which seems unlikely — the strike 
is unavoidable. It is possible that GirrorD 
Pincuot, Governor of Pennsylvania — 
in whose State the hard-coal mines lie — 
may call the disputants to Harrisburg in 
an effort to reach an agreement, but this 
also seems unlikely. The attention of 
readers of “What the World Is Doing” is 
called to THE INDEPENDENT of August 29 
in which Georce H. Cusninc and Tom 
TipPeEttT will state the case for operators 
and miners, respectively. 

Commercial aviation has come in for a 
large share of attention this week, and 
among the most interesting of the 
proposals was one made to President 

ae Coo.ipcE by Joun Hays 
— Hammonb, JR., which would 

— include turning over the 
Los Angeles, Navy dirigible, to an airway 
company for experimental purposes. The 
company proposes to inaugurate a pas- 
senger and freight service from New 
York to Chicago, Omaha, and St. Louis, 
and to Atlanta, Havana, and the Panama 
Canal Zone if a contract can be made with 
the Government. Mr. Coo.ince, already 


No 
Intervention 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


committed to a policy of encouraging 
commercial aviation, is willing to lease 
the Los. Angeles which, under the pro- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty whereby it 
was acquired, may not be used for military 
purposes and is said to personally favor 
employing our other dirigible, the Shenan- 
doab, in a similar fashion if there is no 
objection from the Navy. Orders have been 
issued, however, to arm the Shenandoah, 
and within a short time ten machine guns 
will be mounted. 

Another announcement of interest 
comes from Henry Foro in Detroit. The 
Ford Motor Company has purchased the 





( Keystone) 
SENATOR GEORGE W. PEPPER 


He believes that Congress will approve adher- 
ence to the World Court 


Stout Metal Airplane Company and in- 
tends to build a fleet of 

Mr. Ford : : 

commercial airplanes de- 
signed to carry the company’s freight 
to practically all parts of the United 
States. The present plans do not com- 
prehend opening the facilities of the 
transportation lines so established to the 
general public, but Mr. Forp admits 
that only the future can determine the 
use of the service. New York, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, and other cities will be 
connected with the Ford plant in Detriot 
by means of the new air lines. At present, 
the company operates an airplane freight- 
carrying line between the Ford airport at 
Dearborn, Michigan, and Chicago. 

José B. Navarro, aircraft designer, 
announces from London that trans- 
atlantic airplane travel will soon be a 
reality. A giant "plane of his design, 
capable of carrying 150 


— passengers and of making 





the 3,000-mile trip in thirty-five hours 
will soon be soaring over the Atlantic 
if his present plans mature. Mr. Na- 
VARRO estimates that $10,000,000 will 
be necessary to carry out his scheme, 
most of which is practically assured. The 
*planes will measure 185 feet from wing 
tip to wing tip and will be equipped with 
nine 450-horse-power Napier Lion engines. 
Mr. Navarro gave a glowing description 
of his luxurious air lines and stated, as 
quoted by the New York Times, “On each 
deck there will be a saloon forty-five feet 
long and nine feet high. In the center, 
connecting the upper and lower decks, 
will be a lounge stairway. I have planned 

spacious dining rooms and adequate sleep- 

ing accommodations for the passengers and 

crew. Stewards and stewardesses will be 
carried. There will be an electric kitchen. 

Each air liner will be fitted with high- 

power wireless apparatus. If the demand 
justifies it there will be daily service.” It is 

planned to make the service immediately 

popular by charging only $275 for passage 

— amuch lower rate than is paid for much 

first-class ocean travel. 

In Washington, Belgian and American | 
commissioners are negotiating in an at- 
tempt to reach some sort of accord upon 
a settlement of the former’s war debt 

‘ to the United States. The 
Belgian Debts 4 werican position has al- 
ready been stated (page 198) and Belgium 
is understood to have presented a memo- 
randum containing the sort of funding 
arrangement it would be willing to enter 
upon with the United States. But for the 
present, secrecy surrounds the actual 
tenor of the Belgian offer. 

Navy Day will be observed again this 
year upon October 27, anniversary of the 
birth of President RoostveE.t, and the 
Navy Department has announced that 

it will codperate with the 
aw Navy roe of the United 
States and other patriotic organizations 
in celebrating the occasion. The purpose 
of Navy Day, as explained by Rosert 
W. KeEttey, president of the Navy 
League, is “ primarily to diffuse the knowl- 
edge of what the Navy is, of what it does, 
and of its high traditions and honorable 
accomplishments, all in order that the 
people may intelligently judge of their 
need for a Navy.” Ships will be sent to the 
various ports on October 27 when the 
public will be given an opportunity of 
visiting them, and the Navy yards will 
hold open house. 

A definite step toward improving the 
situation in the Far East was taken upon 
August 5 when representatives of the 
powers met at the State Department to 
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( Keystone) 
PRINCE AAGE OF DENMARK 


As a captain in the French Foreign Legion 
he is fighting the Riffians in Morocco 


exchange ratifications of the 
two Nine-Power Treaties 
dealing with China. One of 
these relates to the Chinese customs 
tariff, and the other is the treaty regard- 
ing “The Principles and Policies to Be 
Followed in Matters Concerning China.” 
These two treaties were one of the major 
accomplishments of the Washington 
Conference and were signed on February 
6, 1922. France was the last power to 
ratify, and with her approval given last 
month, nothing remained but the meeting 
at Washington to make the conventions 
operative. “This act inaugurates a new 
régime for the future relations between 
China and other nations of the world,” 
stated Sao Ke Atrrep Sze, Chinese 
Minister. “This is an adaptation of the 
Monroe Doctrine for the Orient.” 

Meanwhile, distinct progress is re- 
ported from London toward the eventual 
conclusion of the important treaty be- 
tween England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany which will guar- 
antee the security of West- 
ern Europe. Conversations between the 
foreign secretaries of France and England, 
M. Brianp and Mr. CuaMBERLAIN, have 
ended in “complete accord.” Within a 
few days, France will dispatch a note to 
Gustav SrresEMANN, German Foreign 
Minister, which is expected to contain 
her reply to the last German note and will 
lead to conversations between the four 
interested nations. 

Mutual concessions have been made 
by France and England, though until the 
official text of the note is made public 
these can be only conjectured. Britain is 
extremely reticent, but in 
French official sources it is 
learned that a definition of “flagrant 


Nine-Power 
Treaties 


Security Accord 


Concessions 





“(United) 
: These men decide the hard-coal miners’ policy. They are President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, Philip Murray, Thomas Kennedy, and C. J. Golden 


aggression on the part of Germany” has 
been reached. Aggression, according to 
this view, would mean either open prep- 
aration for war or actual invasion. In 
either case, France would be justified in 
taking immediate defensive measures 
without waiting for the sanction of the 
League of Nations or the advice of Great 
Britain. But in all other cases, France 
would wait for advice before taking action. 
An important concession is said to have 
been made by France in abdicating her 
former position that she must be allowed 
to guarantee arbitration treaties between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many and Poland. She is now content, 
it appears, to have the League of Nations 
act as guarantor. M. Brianp makes it 
plain that the contemplated “conversa- 
tions” are not to be considered as a 
conference. Delegates of the interested 
powers will simply meet to iron out their 
differences before an official conference 
is assembled. 

The German Ambassador to the United 
States, Baron Aco von Matrtzan has 
delivered to our State Department a 
request from his Government that the 
German properties seized 
during the World War and 
now held by the Alien Property Custodian 
under an act of Congress be returned. 
Secretary Ketocc has referred the note 
to legal and statistical experts in the 
State Department with the request that 
it be given close scrutiny from every 
aspect. But no real action can be taken 
until Congress convenes in December, 
since it is stipulated that none of the 
property is to be returned without Con- 
gressional authority. The request brings 
up the entire complicated matter of 


Alien Property 


American war claims against Germany. 
These are now being settled, together with 
German claims against Americans by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, and latest 
estimates place the total figure at some- 
thing like $180,000,000. Added to this 
item is the $250,000,000 which represents 
the amount due from Germany for main- 
taining the army of occupation along the 
Rhine. Doubtless, the matter of alien 
property will be brought up during the 
next session of Congress. During the last 
short session, Senator Boran, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
introduced a bill directing the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to return property held 
by him, but no action was taken upon it. 
Marshal Pétatn, the “hero of Verdun,” 
whose presence on the Moroccan front 
had such a stimulating effect upon the 
French troops a short time ago, is to re- 
. turn soon to direct the big 
— to drive which France con- 
urn : ; 
fidently trusts will bring 
hostilities to a close. Hitherto, Marshal 
Pétain’s recommendations have con- 
cerned themselves largely with defensive 
measures, but since it now appears that 
Asp-EL-Krim, the rebel chieftain, will 
accept peace terms only if they offer 
complete independence for the Riff, 
France has apparently decided to take 
strong measures to suppress the revolt. 
On August 11, French and Spanish 
troops began joint operations on the 
Moroccan front. American aviators who 
have formed a new Lafayette Escadrille 
to assist the French are now in Morocco 
where they have been greeted by Marshal 
Lyautey, French High Commissioner. 
The airmen will be employed almost en- 
tirely for bombing operations. 
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Don Bartolomeo 


(Continued from page 216) 

new name. And he told the old Lalihesi 
about it. I also told it to another man, a 
brother of my mother who was living then 
in the Carmel mission. But I never told 
anyone else what my Indian name was. 
However, that old woman at the ranch, 
that old witch Hilahilukeni, she found it 
out, somehow. At least, I think she did, 
because I heard her several times grumble 
something that was pretty close to it in 
meaning. I did not like it at all, but she 
never did me any harm. I do not know 
how she could have learned it, except that 
she was always talking with the spirits. 


Xx 


NE day Don Faustino arrived at the 
ranch. It was in the evening. He had 
ridden all day from town, and he was all 
alone. He seemed much worried and hardly 
spoke during supper. Then he had a long 
talk with my uncle. It seemed that Dojfia 
Mercedes, Don Bartolomeo’s wife who 
had run away with my father, you know, 
had come back, very poor and very sick, 
and with her a grown daughter. She was 
broken down and very repentant, and she 
wanted Don Bartolomeo to forgive her. 

Abelardo and I were sitting on the 
porch smoking, and we could hear them 
talking inside, or rather, we could hear Don 
Faustino, because Don Bartolomeo was 
not saying a word. He pleaded and pleaded 
with him for a long time: “She is dying, I 
tell you. You must go and forgive her.” 
But my uncle only said, “No.” And again, 
“No!” Then Don Faustino got very 
angry and reproached him very hard. I 
had not imagined that anyone would ever 
dare to speak to Don Bartolomeo in 
that way. 

“You have no heart. You are not a 
Christian. It is your damnable pride. But 
you are becoming an old man. Look out. 
It is dangerous not to forgive. It was your 
fault, yes, your fault, your own fault. 
You were mad enough to bury a young 
woman in this desert, but you are mad, 
you are mad. Mad like your own uncle. 
Your insane pride has ruined your life, 
and you, in turn, have ruined all the lives 
around you. In the name of God, listen to 
me who have been your friend since we 
were little boys, and my father was your 
father’s friend. 


“TISTEN to me; in the name of God, 

be human. That poor woman has 
suffered, and she is dying. Go to her and 
forgive her.” His voice had risen higher 
and higher. And then my uncle spoke, 
very slowly, almost in low tones, as if 
tired and weary. “You don’t understand, 
Faustino, you don’t understand. It is not 
her. Her I have forgiven long ago and for- 
gotten. Tell her to die in peace — that I 
have forgiven her. I have forgiven her 





long ago. She has ceased to exist for me — 
don’t bother me with her; I don’t care 
about her. It is the other one that I won’t 
forgive.” There was a pause, and then 
Don Faustino said in a puzzled voice, 
“But he is dead.” 

“Yes, but I have not forgiven him, and 
I don’t forgive him, and I will not forgive 
him even on the day of the Last Judg- 
ment!” My uncle thundered those last 
words, and after that there was an un- 
broken silence. 

After a while Don Faustino came out 
slowly on the porch. His face was puzzled 
and full of pain. He looked all around in 
a bewildered way and then noticed us. 
“Boys, it is terrible. That man is mad. I 
have known him all my life, but I don’t 
understand. It is dark and terrible. And it 
has happened before. Yes, it is the curse 
coming back again. Abelardo, Abelardo, 
my son, I am your godfather. I held you 
at the baptismal font. You will come and 
hold your mother in your arms before she 
dies.” But Abelardo turned his face away. 
“The only mother I remember was an 
Indian woman who raised me, and she 
died last year.” 

Don Faustino left the ranch early the 
next morning. He woke me at dawn and 
asked me to saddle him a fresh horse. He 
embraced me before he mounted. “You 
come and see me whenever you ride to 
town, my boy. You be sure to come and 
tell me how things are drifting here.” 

“But, Don Faustino, aren’t you com- 
ing to hunt bears?” 

“No, no, I am never coming back. I 
don’t want to see this country again. I am 
afraid of it. There must be a curse here. 
Forgive me for saying that, my boy, but 
it is not the same for you. Your mother’s 
blood will save you.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Don Faustino, I 
know there is a curse here. We all know 
there is a curse.” 

“Ah, you also know it.” He shook his 
head very sadly, embraced me again, and 
rode off. 


XI 


SAW Don Faustino again the follow- 
ing summer when we drove the cattle 
to Monterey. He sent for me as soon as he 
heard I was in town. “Listen, boy,” he 
said after embracing me warmly. “You 
must tell your uncle to take that girl. I 
can’t hold her. My wife can’t hold her. 
Nobody can hold her. She drives us crazy. 
You have never seen her, have you? Well, 
she is Aurelio, and she is your father, all 
over again. She has all the young men of 
the town running after her — nothing but 
dances and fiestas and parties in the 
country — and then they come and sere- 
nade at night under her windows and my 
poor wife and myself — we can’t sleep. I 
can’t stand it any longer —I can’t, I 
can’t. That girl is too much for me. 
“Then she goes to my ranch and turns 





everything topsy-turvy. You ought to see 
her ride. Why, she rides better than a 
man — but she has no sense. She rides my 
best horses to death. She has all the 
vaqueros mad, all in love with her, just like 
the sefiores in town. 


“ AND even old Cipriano, my foreman; 
she has him wound round her little 
finger. He begs me not to let her come 
there. ‘We cannot do anything there, 
Don Faustino, when that girl comes,’ he 
says. ‘She takes all the vagueros hunting 
with her, and then they quarrel and fight 
among themselves. She got them to teach 
her to lasso, and she has already broken a 
cow’s leg, and she nearly cut off her own 
thumb with the reata. She will kill herself 
some day. And she rides the best horses at 
a gallop all day. She herself never gets 
tired, no; but the horses have to be rested 
for a week after.’ 
“That’s what Cipriano says to me. 
And then, the next time she goes there, 
she turns her eyeballs up at him, and she 


“is pretty, you know—she is damn 


pretty. ‘Uncle Cipriano, little grandfather, 
may I have a horse today? Just a good old 
plug will do for me.’ And Cipriano goes 
right over to the corral and picks her out 
the most lively one with thin legs and 
little feet. 

“And she does me and my wife just the 

way she does old Cipriano. That girl will 
get into trouble. She is brave and fearless, 
and she orders her gallants around like 
slaves. But she does not know what she 
wants. But I know. I know, and I don’t 
want to be responsible. I promised Mer- 
cedes (may God rest her soul). Well, she 
is your sister, my boy — only you haven’t 
any of that in you, God bless you. You are 
all your mother.” And he embraced me 
again, warmly. 
7 ELL, you must tell your uncle to 
take her—it’s the only way. I 
can’t hold her, my wife can’t; but maybe 
the life there will. My God! It’s awful to 
send that girl there — it’s not the place 
for her — but where else? And I know she 
can’t turn your uncle around her little 
finger. It’s going to be hard for him, but, 
by God, he deserves it; he deserves it. 

“And Abelardo is her brother, too — 
only I don’t understand that boy — 
where is he, by the way? Stayed at the 
mission last night, eh? As usual, the bear! 
But you will be kind to her, I know. You 
are the only sane one in that bunch. Well, 
well, I am sorry, but it must be done. 
You be sure to tell your uncle when you 
go back.” 

So I told Don Bartolomeo when we got 
back to the ranch. He listened in silence. 
He was looking away at the ocean. I 
thought he had not listened to me at all. 
But he said, “Get several pack horses. No 
doubt she has many things with her.” 


(To be concluded) 
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(Continued from page 214) 
delight the eye. The auditorium is oblong 
and steeply inclined with a bank of stalls 
and a gallery seating about five hundred. 
The color scheme is sepia and amber. 

It is a subscription house. Under the 
direction of Mr. Bache Matthews, a new 
play is given every two weeks with fine 
unhackneyed scenic effects by Paul Shelv- 
ing, one of the leading designers of Eng- 
land’s younger group. For after all, it 
must be remembered that Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and America are not the 
only countries that are contributing fresh 
impulses along these lines. It was Gordon 
Craig, an Englishman, whose work acted 
as a precipitate for all the others. English 
stage designs may be less arresting and 
bizarre than those on the Continent, but 
some of the younger men have fine and 
undeniable gifts, including the gift of a 
continued freshness of treatment. 

Nowhere has the after-war pinch been 
felt more keenly than in the theatre. The 
Birmingham Theatre, like the late Wash- 
ington Square Players, has to paint to- 
day’s scenes over yesterday’s designs; but 
luckily, there is a room back stage devoted 
to small stage models which are placed one 
upon another in tiers and thus give a 
comprehensive idea of the theatre’s work 
along this line. 


EXT to the Birmingham Theatre in 

importance is the Playhouse Reper- 
tory Company of Liverpool, at present di- 
rected by William Armstrong. It produces 
fewer newer plays than does the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, but its standards 
are unfailingly high and comprise the work 
of Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, Monkhouse, 
Lennox Robinson, and Arnold Bennett. 
This was the first theatre in England to 
give Eugene O’Neill’s “Bound East for 
Cardiff,” and the only independent Eng- 
lish repertory theatre thus far to produce 
an O’Neill play. Through lectures on 
drama, costuming, and playwriting at 
Liverpool University, and for its play- 
house circle of subscription members, this 
theatre relates itself definitely and per- 
meatingly to the life of its city. 

The newest and one of the most signifi- 
cant of these independent theatres is the 
Leeds Art Theatre where performances 
are given one week of every month. It 
opened this past winter with John Mase- 
field’s “ Philip, the King,” a much-praised 
bit of work under the direction of Miss 
Edith Craig, England’s foremost woman 
producer. This promising venture had its 
inception in Miss Craig’s remarkable pro- 
duction of Von Hoffmansthal’s “The 
Great World Theatre” in a Holbeck 
church — Holbeck is a suburb of Leeds — 
where extraordinarily fine color and light- 
ing effects were evolved for a minimum of 


expense. The townsfolk of busy, commer- 
cial Leeds took part in it, and this evoked 
the spirit that will uphold an art theatre 
which will present “the best in literary 
drama.” 

If Miss Horniman’s Manchester theatre 
were now running under her direction, 


one might point to the fact that three 


great theatres in England were managed 
by women. But Miss Horniman’s theatre 
has closed. There remain many interesting 
repertory theatres, however, including 
those at New Castle, Weston super Mare, 
York, Bristol, Sheffield, Oxford, and South- 
end on Sea. 

The Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Thea- 
tre is too well known to need com- 
ment, for its festival season in summer 
draws pilgrims from the ends of the earth, 
not only to enjoy its cycle of Shakespeare 
plays, but to be captured by the blos- 
somy English countryside as Shakespeare 
knew it. 

Indeed, rural as well as manufacturing 
England offers a wide field to the prentice 
playwright. The Village Drama Society, 
whose president is Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, has three hundred villages en- 
rolled, a screen theatre, and a lendable 
wardrobe of five hundred costumes; while 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex Players, a group 
of his own townspeople who lately had the 
privilege of first acting the master’s own 
version of “Tess of the D’Ubervilles,” are 
a cogent reason for visiting the Wessex 
moorlands. 

Outside of London, too, the little 
theatres are active. The Maddermarket 
Theatre at Norwich, under the direction of 
Nugent Monk, is the first Elizabethan 
playhouse to be constructed in England 
since Cromwell closed the theatres. It was 
formerly an Eighteenth Century structure 
with galleries; then a monastery; next a 
Roman Catholic Church; then a baking- 
powder factory; following this a Salvation 
Army hall, and finally a theatre suggesting 
the Swan or Globe. It was founded thir- 
teen years ago; its players are the towns- 
folk of Norwich who give six performances 
a year, generally of the plays of Shake- 
speare and in the manner of his day, with 
occasional forays into Restoration and 
medizval drama. 


N the author’s own words: “ Designed 

to give poetry a shelter for the night” 
is John Masefield’s recently established 
small playhouse at Boar’s Hill, near Ox- 
ford, which opened this past winter with 
“The Young King” by Laurence Binyon. 
It was a particularly appropriate play 
to begin with, since it was on this very 
hill that King Henry II, the protago- 
nist of the play, used to hunt the boar. 
Twelve performances a year will be given, 
and the people of the neighborhood are the 
players. Lady Keeble (the former Lillah 
McCarthy) spoke the prologue, while the 


* company of players numbered such in- 


teresting trades and professions as teachers, 


architects, clerks, jewelers, and iron- 
mongers. 

“To give poetry (and drama) a shelter 
for the night.” Is it not just because the 
independent theatre provides this shelter 
that England rotates world dramatists as 
perenially as skylarks and hawthorn? 





Tips for the Neophyte 
Week-End Guest 
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more than reaching height from the floor. 
Swinging oneself along beneath it by 
the hands or moving from rung to rung, 
after the fashion of our simian relatives, 
produces a most respectable toughness of 
palms and fingers. Such exercise also 
serves to strengthen arm and back 
muscles — quite necessary to the week- 
end visitor. Another method, hardly to be 
condoned by those who profess to an 
honest vigor, is to pickle the hands in 
brine as prize fighters are reputed to do. 
Playing golf is a fairly satisfactory train- 
ing as well and serves to combine the re- 
laxation of a game with the benefits of 
hand-toughening. This, however, is not 
so infallible as it will be discovered that 
golf callouses do not fit the hoe or rake 
handle. 


O be perfectly equipped as a week- 

end guest, one may go togreater pains 
in preparing himself. Depending entirely 
upon the host who entertains him, he may 
be called upon to assist at carpenter work 
or house painting — sometimes even the 
heavier farm duties. The modern practice 
of remodeling abandoned farmhouses 
means that the mastery of the hammer 
and saw is an accomplishment of no small 
merit. Completing a partition, cutting 
out a new window, or laying the last few 
rows of shingles can easily be speeded dur- 
ing the morning hours by the willing guest 
and justifies a careful study of this trade. 
Painting is another necessity about the 
country — even modern houses requiring 


it — and one can prepare himself for this - 


work in a very short time. A guest is 
never called upon to do the finer decorat- 
ing; he is sufficiently valuable to his host 
if he can use a six-inch brush and coat one 
side of the house during the morning. The 
host can always do the trimming during 
his evenings, being grateful the while for 
the one who has been so helpful during 
the previous week-end. In emergency 
work, such as getting in the last load of 
hay before a rain, the guest can again 
demonstrate his value. This, of course, re- 
quires no particular training as it can be 
likened to the minor garden work with 
which all prospective guests should be 
familiar. 

While conversation during these times 
of assistance is not of vital importance — 
in fact it quite often languishes and dies 
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after the first hour —it is well to be 
equipped along this line as well. Careful 
study of a seed catalogue will provide the 
prospective guest with sufficient knowl- 
edge so that he can speak intelligently of 
flowers and vegetables. This will enable 
him to pass successfully, but if he is out 
for the acme of perfection he must be able 
to speak in several languages. Furniture, 
architecture, and animal husbandry are 
tongues much used by the week-end host 
— especially during the tours of inspec- 
tion and those restful talks on the veranda 
during the afternoon. Quite often the 
week-end guest discovers depths of knowl- 
edge in his host that have remained con- 
cealed during all the years of association 
across the city desk. It is well to be pro- 
foundly informed upon those matters that 
appertain to the country life. 


HESE friendly methods of helping 

during the week-end contribute, not 
only to the health of the visitor, but insure 
the most cordial welcome from the host. 
Not infrequently the fame of the guest is 
noised abroad, so that his opportunities 
for week-ending become frequent and de- 
pendent only upon his willingness to risk 
the discomforts resulting from unpre- 
paredness. It is not advisable, however, to 
anticipate this popularity too avidly for 
much study and training is required to 
reach the heights. Begin simply, with the 
ever-valuable gloves as an ally, thus assur- 
ing comfort on the initial venture and a 
painless week to follow. The other ac- 
complishments can be mastered as ex- 
perience shows the way until — by the 
time middle age is reached — one need 
not be greatly concerned as to where his 
week-ends are to be spent for the bal- 
ance of his days. 





Coal ! 


On September 1, 155,000 an- 
thracite miners will lay down their 
tools. Who is to blame for this 
willful failure to produce coal 
for the nation? How much longer 
must we have these all too fre- 
quent strikes? Both sides of the 
struggle are given a hearing in 
THE INDEPENDENT for August. 
29. George H. Cushing, editor 
of Cushing’s Survey, gives the 
operator’s story, and Tom Tip- 
pett, prominent union official, 
tells why the miners need higher 

wages. 
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IS THE KU KLUX KLAN 
UN-AMERICAN? 


THE Forum, having recently concluded an impartial discussion of the 
Americanism of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, now 
turns the searchlight of thoughtful and intelligent inquiry upon the Klan, — 
that recent phenomenon of our political life which is most militant in its 
opposition to Catholicism. 


Few men of authority and standing in public life care to attack the Klan 
openly. It was after considerable thought that WILLIAM RoBINSON Pat- 
TANGALL, of Maine, was chosen to be asked for his analysis of the organiza- 
tion. This appears, in the September Forum, in the form of an authorized 
interview by STANLEY FROST. 


A down-East Yankee with a touch of Mayflower blood, a Protestant, and 
a Mason, a former Attorney-General of Maine, and to-day its leading 
Democrat, Mr. Pattangall is the-very epitome of the Klan’s.own definition 
of a ‘‘one hundred per cent American.” Yet he is the Klan’s most distin- 
guished victim. In his race for the governorship of Maine last. year, Mr. 
Pattangall was opposed by the Klan and so had an exceptional opportunity 
to know what it is and what it does. 


“The Klan,’”’ says Mr. Pattangall, ‘‘is more than an organization; it is a 
state of mind. It is not dying; it is becoming more powerful, if less noisy. 
Thousands who would not think of joining it follow it politically... . It 
has been clearly shown that the Klan, if it has power, will substitute deadly 
ignorance and prejudice for the free spirit that has made America.”’ 


Mr. Pattangall exercises his privilege as a Forum debater to speak boldly, 
He will be answered in a subsequent issue of THE Forum by the Imperial 
Wizard of the Klan who is expected to be equally frank. | 
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